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THE 
SOUTH AFRICAN HOLIDAY 


A shrewd traveller, writing of sea-voyaging, as the true antidote of city 
life, described it as a rhythm of living, of eating and of sleeping, which 
in turn induces a rhythm of thinking. There is a monotony in ocean 
travel which may oppress at first but later heals and soothes. The restful 
influence of ocean horizons and the invigorating effects of sea air, day after 
day, replenish mind and body alike. 


It is these benefits of sea-voyaging that have brought the South African 
Holiday into such general favour, but the ocean trip is merely a prelude to 
the fuller change of climate, scenes and interests in this Dominion of 


sunshine, health and happiness. 


Holiday Tours in South Africa ’—Series “S’’-—is an informative little 
book of Special Tours in this glorious land of travel. It is worth looking into 
and will be sent post free on application to: —The Director, Publicity and 
Travel Bureau, South Africa House, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C. 2, 


or The Leading Tourist Agencies. 
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Houses and Properties hice. |: aumke | 


WIMBLEDON COMMON 


WILLETT 
HOUSES 


On high ground, grave! and 
sand, 





Ready for early occupation. 
Decorations to purchaser's rea- 
sonable requirements. 
‘arge garden with trees and 
lawn. 

SPACE FOR GARAGE, 
HOUSES BUILT TO ORDER. 
For particulars of above and 

other houses now in course of 
erection apply : 
WILLIAM WILLETT,LTD. 
SLOANE SQUARE, S.W.2. 
Tele., Sloane 3t41. 








A TYPICAL HOUSE ON THE ESTATE, And at South Kensington, 
Hampstead, Roehampton, and 
Hove. Joinery Workshops, 


Parsons Green, S.W. 





GORLESTON-Oon-SEA, Nozrorx. | WHEN YOU ARE TIRED 


Overlooking the sea on the main parade, of viewing unsuitable houses, ask us for free advice and 
An artistically heap non-basement FREEHOLD | ijustrated Catalogue “P” explaining our unique 
DETACHED Heidence: sanding in grounds of about | crviee, We desi any type of howe to your exact 
furnished with all home comforts, garage, Xe. Price | requirements and build it where you like at one inclusive, 
£3,000 (furniture also can be pure as Apply GoL D- 4 ea cost. Finance arranged if desired. 
5 
Hamp. 4106 (1 lines ‘ eee a | UNIVERSAL HOUSING CO., LTD., RickMANSWorTH. 


| DELIGHTFUL 





TOWN & COUNTRY 


For Sale or To Let 


SURREY & SUSSEX. 
ESTATES, HOUSES, LAND, &c. 


POR Property Large and Small, includinz the 
beautiful Worth and Balcombe Forest  Disiriet, 
A. T. UNDERWOOD, F.A.L.P.A. 
(For over 20 years with Messrs. Knight, Frank & Rutley) 
ESTATE OFFICES, THREE BRIDGES, SUSSEX, 
CPhone Crawley 328.) 


I EXHILL and COODEN HOUSES. 
ERNEST SHEATHER, F.A.L, Tel., 351 Bexhill. 
The only Local Estate Agent a native of the town, 


400 YEARS OLD, 


AND AN ABSOLUTE GEM OF 
ITS TYPE. 


10 miles north of London and between two main line 
stations, with express services to town in 45 minutes, 
TWO OR THREE RECEPTION, 
THREE OR FOUR BEDROOMS, 

BATHROOM, Ke. 

ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING, 
Cottage for Married Servant. Garage, «ce. 
ORCHARD GARDEN. 
ONLY £1,750 FREEHOLD 
Sole Agents: JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, 16 Queen 


Street, Mayfair, W. 1. 
Tel. ; Grosvens 44. 











SOUTH AME RICA 
ROYAL MAIL 


AND 


| PACIFIC LINES | 


REGULAR -SAILINGS - FROM 
| SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON. & LIVERPOOL | 
TOURS TO PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 

TOURS FO BERMUDA, -BAHAMAS 













GOREE, ; WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 


i Hoarse? 


hei Corer PA | LLLES 


ROUND. SOUTH AMERICA 4d. per oz. 
For full particulars apply to: in Tins 
ROYAL MAIL. LINES, LIMITED 
THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION. COMP. ANY, 2-ozs. 8d. 4-ozs. 1/3 
| AMERICA HOM COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 
| & ROYAL MAIL HO LEADENHALL. STREET, EC. 3 


You need 


llenburys 


Your Chemist 
stocks them 











also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton | 

















£10,000 IN DEBT 


PLEASE HELP 


NEW “‘ARETHUSA”’ TRAINING SHIP 


TO PAY OFF THIS BALANCE OF THE COST’ . 'P 
OF FITTING OUT OF SHIP, ETE. - sly is 








This truly great work of training poor Boys 
for the Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine 


MUST BE CARRIED ON 


12,650 Boys were trained in the old ‘ Arethusa " Training 
Ship for the Sea Services. The new 
beat this fine record. 


PLEASE SEND A DONATION TO-DAY 





weapon available. 








RESEARCH FUND. 
Patron—HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEDFORD, K.G. 

Chairman of the Executive Committee— 
SIR HUMPHRY ROLLESTON, BT., G.C.V.O., K.C.B. 
IIon. Treasurer—S¥R HOLBURT WARING, C.B.E., P.R.C.S. 
Director-—DR. J. A. MURRAY, F.R.S. 


The Honorary Treasurer desires to thank those who have 
hitherto supported 


The Imperial Cancer Research Fund is working unceasingly 
in the cause of suffering humanity. The number of recorded 
deaths from cancer has shown a regular increase for the past 
80 years, and in research work alone lies the one hope of 
checking its malevolent power. Radium treatment has been 

roved effective in some cases, but its mode of action and 
imitations are still imperfectly understood. Cancer, when 
deep-rooted still presents a serious problem, and money is 
‘Arethusa ’’ must needed to maintain and equip the Fund with every scientific 


Danations and Subscriptions may be sent to- the 
Honorary Treasurer, 8-11 Queen Square, London, 


this Fund by their donations and 








THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & ‘* ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


ounded 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 























W.C. 1, or may be ow to the Westminster Bank, Limited, 
Marylebone Branch, Stratford Place, London, W., A/c 


Imperial Cancer Sak Fund. 
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“hy cant 
ROYAL 
wee SOLDIERS DAUGHTERS’ 


99 
y 
like these: Home 
65 ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, N.W.3 


: : For the Maintenance, Clothing and Education of Daughters 
A shoe expert put the question to Sir Herbert of Soldiers, whether Orphans or not. 

Barker after seeing the shoe which the eminent 
specialist in manipulative surgery had designed 
for his own wear. 

Sir Herbert gave permission for the Shoe to be 





















made. Men bought it and were astounded at Founded Trustees 

the comfort obtained. Women are now asking 1853 Incorporated 

for shoes on the same true-to-nature lines. 7 

Stocks are held by Charles H, Baber, Ltd., 

302-308 Regent Street, London, W.1; 

n Mulholland’s, 410 Hbollo- Chairman: 

way Road, N.7, and agents Fone. Field-Marshal Sie 
: oe Their Majesties Claud Tacob, 
in all large cities and towns. The King and 


tn. GCS... 
ucen. K. r 





Send postcard for Booklet ee 
which tells how this shoe LAST JOINED 
was discovered. : 






































The Children are trained for Domestic Service and in special cases 


Dept. A Norvic Shoe Co., for Trades. Admission between the ages of six and eleven years, by 
approval of the Committee. Age of departure, seventeen, when a 
Northampton. 


situation is guaranteed to them and they are supplied with an outfit. 


4 
o & GENEROUS GIFTS. Annual Subscriptions and Donations urgently 
Si HERB ERT BAR KE R’ invited and thankfully received by the Secretary, Major H. S. Marshall, 
‘OI D.S.0., at the Home, 65 Rosslyn Hill, Hampstead, N.W.3, or the Hon. 


] e Treasurer, Lloyds Bank. Ltd. (Cox's and King's Branch), 6 Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


























THE NCW INSTANTANEOUS LID 


SEALS THE 
That wonderful flavour aWNWelll: 


is too good to lose. The 
Special Tin keeps it for you~ 


GOLD BLO 


Ofine Virginia 
CUT PLUG 


2oz. Tins 2/9 . .. 4lb. Tins 5/6 
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Issued by The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 
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EVERFRESH’ 
Barneys at 103’oz. 


Barneys Empire (in 2 oz. and 4 oz. sizes) is 
packed by John Sinclair in the patent Barneys 
“EverFresh” Container. Wherever you buy 
Barneys Empire, you get it FRESH ... Factory- 
fresh... in perfect smoking condition. 


The Barneys “EverFresh” Tin is vacuum sealed ; 
NO air can get inside until you pull the rubber 
tab y% The lid then lifts easily ... revealing 
2 0z. (or 4.0z.) of Barneys Empire, as fresh as 
on the day it was blended. NO other method 
of packing Tobacco can ensure such freshness 
and no other Empire Mixture is packed this way. 


Try Barneys Empire when next your pouch 
needs filling. We ask you to ignore the money- 
saving and to test it out on its merits. In quality, 
fine condition and smoking satisfaction, Barneys 
Empire IS a high-priced Mixture. Smokers 
who have tried most of the Empire variations 
say Barneys Empire is by far the best. 


10; 


PER OZ. 


Barneys Empire is packed scientifi- 
cally to give Factory-freshness to 
each smoker:—In 1 0z. “LEADS” 
protected by weather- proof wrap- 
ping: and in 20z.and 40z. “EVER- 
FRESH” Tins—easy Hiss-ss opening. 








“EMPIRE 


. Made by JOHN SINCLAIR 


——__—_. —_——_—__—_ 


© 
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HUGH 


WALPOLE 
says: 


Sympathy is not enough; 
it is your duty and mine 
to give practical aid... . 
The Cancer Hospital is 
doing work of which the 
Nation should be proud. 
It is fighting this disease 
—trying to establish its 
cause and discover a cure 
—providing beds for 
patients and keeping those 
who are inoperable free 
from pain. I ask my 
readers to send what they 
can to the Secretary. There 
must be no faltering now, 
with success just round 
the corner. WILL YOU 
POST YOUR CONTRIBU- 
TION TO-DAY FOR 
HUMANITY’S SAKE ? 


arias 









































Every scientific advance—every id 
to real efficiency is installed in pursuit 
of one great aim—relief, care and 
cure of those afflicted with Cance; 
Poor patients are admitted free, and 
a number of beds are provided for 
advanced cases who often remain fo; 


life, 

THERE IS A BANK OVER. 
DRAFT OF £40,000. Will you 
please do your share towards the 
conquest of Cancer by sending a 





Gift to the Secretary, 


Che 
Cancer Hospital 


( FREE ) 
FULHAM RD. LONDON, S.W.3 
Bankers: Coutts & Co., 440 Strand, London, |V.C.2 
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sense of ease — 
that is a great 
characteristic of 
“LUVISCA”™ | 
Shirts, Soft Collars : 
and Pyjamas, due | 
to fine smooth 
texture and perfect 
quality and making. 


UIET distince y 
O ie: wih a .-7.4 






Look for the 






> “ Registered 
LUVISCL Tab. None 


er | ; 
i k= genuine 
aunt DS without, 


SHIRTS 


in striped designs or 
plain shades, includ- 
ing two collars, Garments made to measure 

10/6 each. subject to special quotation. 
Sold by leading Hosiers, Outfitters und Stores and all 
AUSTIN REED shops. 








ANAT 
PYJAMA SUITS 
in striped designs or plain 
shades, 17/6 each. 

















SOFT COLLARS ¢ PYJAMAS 


Ask for and see. you get “LUVISCA.” There ts nothing sust- 
as-yood. If any difficulty in obtaining, write Courtaulds Ltd. 
(Dept. 58M), 16 St. Marttn’s-le-Grand, London, E.C. 1, who 
will send you name of nearest retailer and descriptive hterature. 
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Acelebrated name may persuade-but 
only undeniable quality converts and 
makes everyday smoking s pleasure 


oe 
THREE CASTLES 


: CIGARETTES 


10 ror 8” | 
20 ror 1/4 | 
50 ror 3/3 


Handmade 
20 ror 1/6 | 


‘KAR 
| 


“There’s no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia 


and no better brand than the ‘ Three Castles’ ”’ 
—THE VIRGINIANS 














T.T.126a 
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WGoming 
“/s 


4 ‘inter Needs 





/ 

hy ee Now that winter is approaching, 
arrangements are being made to 

Sy, cope with many thousands of 

destitute men. This month we 

shall be receiving over 


250 HOMELESS MEN 
every night 
in one or other of our London 


Homes and Emergency Shelters. 
e 


What will the depth of 
Winter mean for these 
poor wanderers ? 


PROMPT SUPPORT IS NEEDED 
for EMBANKMENT WORK, to give 
more men permanent help and .to 
save more from HUNGER, COLD, 
MISERY and HOMELESSNESS. 

is the cost of patrolling the streets, 

gathering, feeding and sheltering 200 
-men. We give them a chance of 
working back to independence. 


Gifts will be gratefully received by Preb. Carlile, 
C.H., DD., 55 Bryanston Street, London, W.1. 








CHURCH ARMY 
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PLEASE GIVE 
GENEROUSLY 


\ 







(A 


; S 


TRADE MARK 





Quickly and 
safely ends 
the 
discomfort 
and danger 
of a cold in 


the head 


First thing every morning 
puta drop of ‘Vapex’ on your 
handkerchief and breathe 


the germicidal vapour. 


& 
Of Chemists 2/- & 3/- 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO, LTD. 
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A Literary Magazine at Last! 
The Revised and Enlarged af 





—_— 

R G O S | gree 

Lf \ Y The | 

The | 

| MAGAZINE vail 

The Argosy has consistently oe on ' Pa 
: he following EXCLUSI ITERARY The 

=e tained a standard of ATTRACTIONS appear in to-day’s issue: Be 


literary content unequalled LOUIS GOLDING’S sett 


1 Be ° Al 

by any other magazine New Novel “Five Silver Daughters” the 

published In the English The author of “Magnolia Street” has written a AF 

1] T, h more than worthy successor to the novel which Gerh 

anguage. O meet the grow- cemeaitne his deserved ye en a special tur T 

. int ction Mr. Gold tells e@ ci f 

Ing present - day demand for write both = Ra oe ge couenons octen tahoe. Tar C 

high-class literary matter it esting views on the tendencies of the modern novel, hae 

has been decided to present >. H. LAWRENCE Discovery Or 

: : . Th I Lac é ley’s Lover” a , 23 

to the public a magazine of “iecronl Lovin” orerine em Hee is oe — 
even greater scope, and to oon weBiahed on tier hoor ane "eis DH. Law 
. this‘best. “* T e,” writes Mrs. Lawrence, 
include many new features wit is ; one Baten ance “pintoscee 
of outstanding interest to full of hope and gaiety on the Lago di Garda in 1912.” 

; KE] 

booklovers and those inter- — -POLSTOY anticipares TOHEHOV || G 

ested in the personalities of ina hitherto unpublished short story stage 

contemporary authors. * Children at the Theatre” non-G 

Since the death of Tolstoy in 1910 cerrain manu- view 

scripts have been discovered, many of them showing oppor 


the author of ** War and Peace” in a different vein. j 
In this little masterpiece of the short story he by th 
successfully practises the ‘‘impressionism” of to exc 
Tchehov and others of a later period. every 


DESMOND MaecCARTHY [ff *" 















Writes on Books ~ 
By special arrangement the well-known literary 
critic, whose sound judgment isa guide to thousands must 
ot book lovers. wilt contribute a monthly causerie made 
to The ARGOSY Magazine. Nr MacCarthy will by tl 
discuss the most important books of the month in y : 
his usual refreshing, non-academic style. main 
Other Attractions in the Newly Revised for p 
Argosy include : the o 
Two &8-page Art Supplements fessio 
The Wessex of Thomas Hardy she h 
and in th 
Women Who Inspired Authors and s 
= The Month’s Best Story for Children she 
Literary Crossword and Acrostic eeate 
and brilliant fiction by — Lond 
G. K. CHESTERTON, HUGH WALPOLE, 
F. TENNYSON JESSE, STEFAN ZWEIG, The 
LIAM O’FLAHERTY, ete. Th 
Ask for the by tl 
week 
ARGOSY MAGAZINE || ™ 
flarec 
N.R. 
Of all Newsagents and Bookstalls i] / “ of t] 
The Amalgamated Press Ltd. al week 





“was 
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News of 


ERMANY’S so-called election, and the referendum on 
the Government’s action at Geneva, is one of those 

stage performances which for some reason inscrutable to 
non-Germans has to be carried through at any cost. In 
view of the conditions prevailing in the country— 
opportunely illustrated in the last few days not only 
by the treatment of Mr. Panter, but by the official threat 
to exclude foreign correspondents from the Leipzig trial— 
every citizen who values a whole skin will obviously vote 
as he is meant to vote. If Herr Hitler really thinks a 
result so obtained will make the smallest impression 
outside Germany, opinions as to his political sagacity 
must be revised. The election campaign has been 
made the occasion for a number of appeals to the nation 
by the Chancellor and various of his Ministers, the 
main burden of most of them being Germany's desire 
for peace—on a basis of equality. The only way for 
the outside world to prove the sincerity of such pro- 
fessions is to put them to the test. Germany, whether 
she has a mind for aggression or not, is incapable of it 
in the face of a Europe defensively united against her, 
and still would be if the rest of Europe had abandoned 
all offensive weapons. There is no good case for main- 
taining armaments because of Germany. But pro- 
fessions of peace and attacks on the League, whether in 


London or Berlin, go ill together. 
* * 


a * 


The Farmers and Mr. Roosevelt 

The American farmers’ revolt which was organized 
by the radical National Farm Holiday Association last 
week, and looked like being abandoned when the 
President started to buy gold abroad, has suddenly 
flared up into a prairie blaze which threatens to destroy 
N.R.A. The Governors of the five north-western States 
of the great corn belt met the President over the 
‘week-end, He was sympathetic to price-fixing, but he 
Was not prepared to impose their schemes of licensing 


the Week 


and controlled production on the individualist farmers of 
the East and South. The governors went away, soured, 
to give the strike semi-oflicial sanction—which is just 
what the Radicals wanted. The immediate results have 
been pickets, coercion of farmers, and killing. General 
Johnson is sufliciently alive to the danger to embark 
on a North-West tour in defence of N.R.A. It will 
tax all his powers of forcible phraseology. For N.R.A. 


has raised industrial costs and prices, but A.A.A., the 
corresponding agricultural restorative, has done little 


to raise agricultural prices in comparison. The farmers 
will need more than a subsidy from a processing-tax, 
and a promise to buy surplus produce for the unem- 
ployed, before they are pacified. They demand inflation, 
and it cannot be long delayed. 
* * bd 

The War Debt Compromise 
As was predicted in these columns from the first, the 
War Debts discussions at Washington have led to no 
agreement, and the United Kingdom is to make another 
token payment in December. War Debts now show a 
steadily diminishing return, for the token is becoming a 
smaller ratio of the sum legally due to the States. Last 
July we paid $10,000,000 instead of $76,000,000: next 
month it is to be only $7,500,000 out of $118,000,000. 
If this goes on, the Debts question will solve itself. A 
settlement so gradual that it seems natural is cbviously 
the best opiate for those who, unlike President Roosevelt, 
want to keep the question alive. Time is on the side of 
this policy, for the President will be unable to. fix the 
final payment until the dollar-sterling exchange is stable 
and negotiators know what they are promising. And 
that is as far away as ever; the commodity-dollar, will 
take long to develop, and even when it is mature it offers 
no guarantee of exchange stability. The near assembly 
of Congress must also have weighed with the President 
when he postponed settlement. We owe much. to Mr. 


* 
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Roosevelt's prestige. Under Mr. Hoover, token payments 
would have been out of the question, for Congress would 
never have stood such an expedient for a moment. 
* * “ %* 
M. Sarraut’s Prospects 
It is singularly unfortunate that at a moment so 
critical in the affairs of Europe the fate of the new French 
Government should still be hanging in the balance. 
The initial vote of confidence can have brought no great 
satisfaction to M. Sarraut, for while 304 deputies voted for 
the Government (against 34), no fewer than 258 abstained. 
Among the latter were all the Socialists and most of the 
Right. The decision that the task of producing a 
balanced budget will be spread over two years may 
enable one or two of the most unpopular taxes or econo- 
mies to be dropped, but if the Socialists refuse support on 
domestic grounds to a Government likely to go further 
than any other, except perhaps its immediate predecessor, 
towards realizing Socialist ideals -in the field of foreign 
policy, then the days of the Sarraut Administration are 
numbered. It is worth remembering, all the same, that 
M. Daladier’s Government, which was given a life of a 
fortnight, lasted for seven months. The seven or eight 
dissident Socialists, now expelled from the party, will no 
doubt support the Government, but the Radical- 
Socialists have adopted a resolution which seems to put a 
working agreement with any party to the Right of them 
out of court. 
* * * * 
The Ferment in Malta 
The awkward fact about the Malta trouble is that the 
Ministry which it has been found necessary to replace, 
in favour of a period of administration by the Governor, 
was put in office by the voters at the last election on 
a programme of open Italianization so far as the schools 
were concerned, and that there seems to be little doubt 
that it would be returned again if there were an election 
tomorrow. The reasons for that are complex, sceing 
that not much more than ten per cent. of the population 
is Italian-speaking. The influence of the Church no 
doubt has something to do with it. But the Ministry 
has plainly done everything possible to circumvent, 
if not to contravene, the terms of the Letters Patent 
issued when responsible government was restored last 
year. The administration of an island the size of Malta, 
with its population of under a quarter of a million, 
is no formidable matter, and the Colonial Office need 
be in no hurry to take the task out of the hands of the 
Governor, in spite of the desire of Lord Strickland, as 
head of the Constitutional Party, to resume the un- 
attractive type of party conflict endemic in the island. 
* * * * 
The Indo-Japanese Agreement 
Slowly out of the Eastern mystery which has enveloped 
the tripartite discussions between India, Great Britain 
and Japan on the Indian cotton market, a few facts 
have taken corporeal shape. This country has not 
secured a new commercial treaty with India, but Japan 
has. Credit for this lies rather with the Japanese 
Government than with their textile manufacturers, who 
seem to have believed until the last moment in their 
competitive power to vault trade barriers, and to have 
suspected India of a dishonest intention to reduce the 
quota already agreed on by petty restrictions. The 
Japanese Government, however, have forced them into 
acquiescence, Under the agreement reached the Indian 
duty against Japan is reduced from 75 per cent. to 
50 per cent., and Japan will admit a quota of Indian 
raw cotton, 1,000,000 bales, in return for an Indian 
quota of 325,000,000 yards of Japanese piece-goods, 
with provision for pro rata increases in both categories, 


==, 
The figures are fixed, but not yet published, Compared 
with this the British agreement—purely unofficial] and 
only with the Bombay millowners—looks meagre, len 
good has been done ; political feeling against Lancashire 
has been damped down, and Bombay will not Press for 
any increase in duties against her. That is a poor offset 
to the Indo-Japanese Treaty. But if goodwill js there 
it will serve. 
* * * * 
The End of Prohibition 
The end of Prohibition in the United States Was 
long ago made so certain that only an academic interest 
attaches to the State-vote which packs the XVIIIth 
Amendment into its coffin. That honour has fallen to 
Utah, but Pennsylvania or Ohio might have enjoyed it jf 
North and South Carolina, which declared their resulfs 
a few hours earlier, had gone wet instead of dry. As 
it was, the required tale of thirty-six wet States was 
not reached till Utah’s turn had come. Even s0 the 
end is not quite yet. The XVIIIth Amendment actually 
remains in force till December 5th. Any State, of 
course, which prefers to stay dry can stay dry, as many 
States did before. nation-wide Prohibition became 
practical issue at all. And Congress has still to pass 
legislation (which the Administration has not yet framed) 
regarding Federal liquor-control, most notably in the 
matter of import and excise duties, from which the 
Treasury hopes to reap a substantial harvest. 
* * * * 
The National Central Library 
The new headquarters of the National Central Library, 
which were opened by the King last Tuesday, will be 
‘apable of housing about a million volumes, far more than 
the Library possesses at present. Its stocks of books 
will no doubt be greatly enlarged in the future, but it is 
not proposed that the collection should be all-embracing, 
Though it is ready to lend its services to individuals, its 
supreme aim is to be a library for librarians, prepared not 
only to lend books for the use of readers at libraries in 
all parts of the country, but to co-ordinate the libraries 
and act as a clearing house between them. Thus every 
public collection of books in the country becomes part ofa 
larger whole, the Central Library providing the machinery 
of co-operation. It may not itself possess this or that rare 
book, but it knows where and how it can be obtained, 
But its potential usefulness is not only for scholars and re- 
search students, but for serious readers of all kinds, who are 
enabled through its agency to obtain books not stocked in 
their local libraries. Its work ought to be much more 
widely known than it is. 
* * ™ * 
War and the General Strike 
Mr. Walter Citrine, general secretary of the Trades 
Union Congress, made some very sensible remarks about 
the attitude which the unions ought to adopt in the event 
of the outbreak of war. The speeches of Sir Stafford 
Cripps indicate that the left wing of the Labour Party 
would like to use the whole force of the trade union 
organization to resist war even to the point of calling a 
General Strike. The attitude to be adopted by the 
unions when war threatens is a question which the 
General Council has been instructed to consider, and 
Mr. Citrine did not attempt to decide it in advance. But 
he did in unqualified terms condemn the illegal method 
of the General Strike. People cannot escape theit 
responsibility, he said, by sheltering behind the unions. 
Those who talk about resorting to direct trade union 
action in the event of war forget that no Government il 
this country would ever dare to enter upon a war unless 
it had the great majority of public opinion behind it— 
and in that case it would have a majority of trade 
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»nionists behind it. If the trades unions can guarantee 
that a majority of the workers at any given moment 
yill be against war, then it 1s certain there would be no 
The question of a General Strike would not arise. 
* * * * 

Free Speech at Oxford | 

The Vice-Chancellor and Proctors of Oxford University 
have issued a statement for the “ guidance ” of under- 
aduate officials explaining the reasons for the ban they 
recently imposed on certain meetings in criticism of the 
(.T.C. and in condemnation of the ban itself. They 
correctly point out that they are the “ judges of what 
is or is not permissible to undergraduate societies,” and 
that it is their duty as well as right to prevent or punish 
activities prejudicial to the University. No one could 
possibly maintain that undergraduates, individually or 
collectively, never exceed the bounds of propriety or 
even decency. There have been occasions—on nights 
following ’Varsity matches and Boat Raeces—when the 
citizens of London have been outraged by the too boister- 
ous activities of undergraduates ; and within the confines 
of Oxford the University authorities would be themselves 
blameworthy if they did not impose their discipline, 
Proctors as well as undergraduates are capable of 
taking themselves too seriously. The vast majority 
of undergraduates will appreciate the objection to 
“the practice of secking publicity in attacking university 
institutions,” and all the more if “ that publicity is 
regarded as an end rather than a means.” But might it 
not have been foreseen thet nothing could serve the pur- 
pose of advertisement better than to prohibit the meetings ? 
There are times—in Oxford as elsewhere—when authority 
is best preserved by looking the other way, 

* * * * 
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Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes : The debate 
on Disarmament fulfilled its purpose of unmasking the 
suggestion circulated during the recess that there is a 


war party and a peace party in this country. It was 
regrettable that neither the Prime Minister nor 


Mr. Baldwin spoke for the Government, because it is 
the general policy and attitude of the Government. 
which are being attacked. However, Sir John Simon 
made a speech of first-class quality which would have 
earned even more applause than it received if it had 
been delivered by a more popular Minister. The attempt 
to drive a wedge between Sir John Simon and _ his 
colleagues has failed, and rightly so; but it would be 
idle to pretend that all the rank and file think him the 
right man in the right place. His speech on Tuesday 
enhanced his reputation. He was scrupulously fair to 
Germany ; his exculpation of the British Government 
was highly effective; he scored heavily, but fairly, 
over that redoubtable antagonist, Mr. Lloyd George, 
by extracting from him an apology for having included 
this country in a charge of bad faith in the matter of 
disarmament ; and his attack upon Sir Stafford Cripps 
was considered to be thoroughly deserved. 
* * * * 

The debate, therefore, thoroughly exonerated the 
Government from the three charges of insincerity in the 
past, provocation of Germany, and tolerance of the idea 
of war. It showed, however, no similar unanimity 
upon the question what to do next. One feature was 
clear, namely, the complete absence of support for 
Lord Beaverbrook’s ~ampaign against the Locarno 
treaties. Another far greater surprise was Mr. Churchill’s 
support of the League of Nations. His speech showed, 
indeed, that the policy of participation in European 
affairs, heeause participation is essential to our own 
safety, will not be seriously challenged. There is more 


doubt about unanimity on the form of participation, 
The Government appeared to favour bilateral conver- 
sations between France and Germany, with ourselves 
holding a watching brief; and viewing these conversa- 
tions as a first step towards bringing Germany back 
into international discussions. That may be called the 
middle course, to be pursued whether Germany rearms 
or not, because even if she rearms it may be possible 
to find an agreed stabilizing-point somewhere. 
* * * * 

One extreme view, represented by Sir Austen 
Chamberlain and Mr. Churchill, is that Nazi Germany can 
never be trusted, that disarmament by others must 
lapse for the moment, and that participation in 
European affairs means participation to make sure of 
security against Germany. This line of thought shades 
into Mr. Amery’s contention that a measure of British 
rearmament is essential. There is undoubtedly some 
support for this demand, but Mr. Eden, whose Parlia- 
mentary performance goes on from strength to strength, 
showed that the Government has not yielded to it and 
is unlikely to yield. Finally, at the other extreme, 
there is Mr. Lloyd George, who allowed his anti-French 
bias to appear too much, and who claimed that 
Germany is the honest victim of the bad faith of other 
countries. This view leads him to propose that the 
Disarmament Convention should be adopted without a 
‘“‘ probationary period.”” The weakness of his case 
is, of course, that such a proposal stands less chance 
of obtaining general agreement than ever. 

* 2k * * 

There is to be another debate on the same subject 
next week, when the Labour Party is to move a vote of 
censure in order to advance its own policy as drawn up 
by the Hastings Conference. That policy suffers from 
embodying the paradox that this country is to make 
itself powerless in order to exert a powerful influence 
abroad; and therefore advocates a policy of isolation 
scarcely less impracticable than those who want armed 
isolation. The Labour Party showed in the debate 
that they have despaired of the League ever since its 
failure in the Sino-Japanese dispute, and do not know 
what to put in its place except universal Socialism. It 
may be doubted, therefore, whether next week’s debate 
will carry the discussion of practical policy much further. 
Meanwhile the Government is sure of pretty solid support 
in a general policy of no isolation, no alliances, and the 
pursuit of every kind of promising mediation. 

* * * 4 
The Christmas ‘‘ Spectator” 

The Christmas number of The Spectator to be published 
next Friday at the usual price of 6d. will consist of 
about 90 pages and contain all the regular weekly features 
(including, in this case, articles by Sir Stafford Cripps 
on ‘ Parliament as it Should Be”; Professor Julian 
Huxley on “ The Future Life”; and the Master of 
the Temple on “ The Religion of Youth ”’) and in addition 
a series of special articles devoted to discussions of the 
developments of the next ten years in various fields. 
Under the general heading of ** The Coming Decade,” 
Lord Conway of Allington will deal with Exploration ; 
Colonel Moore-Brabazon, M.P., with Aviation ; Captain 
Liddell Hart with Warfare ; Professor J. B. S. Haldane 
with Biology ; Professor Langdon-Brown with Medicine 
and Surgery ; Professor Patrick Abercrombie with Town 
and Country Planning; Mr. Morley Horder with Archi- 
tecture, and Mr. St. John Ervine with the Press. There 
will be other articles by E. M. Forster, Rose Macaulay, 
Pirandello and- Stella Benson; poetry by Edmund 
Blunden; reviews by Hugh Walpole, Richard Hughes, 
EK. F. Benson, William Plomer and many others, 
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The House of Commons and Geneva 


HE Disarmament Conference has been resumed at 
Geneva and a full statement of this country’s 
position has been made in the House of Commons. Both 
events were necessary. The Geneva discussions, in a 
form and at a pace not yet predetermined, must go on. 
It would be fatal on every ground to allow Germany’s 
defection to bring them to a standstill. To permit 
Germany herself to think that the withdrawal of her 
co-operation ended everything would have a profoundly 
unfortunate effect psychologically, and at the same time 
it would be open to German spokesmen to charge the rest 
of the world with having seized the first excuse for aban- 
doning its disarmament endeavours. The one way to get 
on terms with Germany again is to convince her that the 
disarmament discussions are being pushed forward 
ohne Hast, ohne Rast, and that the equality she justly 
demands is being brought thereby so much the nearer. 
There may be preliminaries to the resumption of the 
formal conference deliberations. British Ministers may 
establish contact with French in Paris, and Italian with 
German at Rome. Such conversations, kept in their 
right relation to the general discussions, have their 
value, but the danger of pressing them too far and work- 
ing them too hard has been demonstrated too often 
in the past. It is at Geneva, in the Disarmament 
Conference, that problems must be hammered out and 
decisions taken. That is the fundamental point, and the 
acceptance of the principle in the course of Tuesday’s 
debate by the Foreign Secretary was reassuring. 

If disarmament is ever to come to anything at all the 
fulfilment of two conditions is essential. There must 
he an organized world, pledged to the working of a 
practical system of planned co-operation in certain fields. 
And there must be genuine readiness on the part of each 
individual State to reduce to substantially lower levels 
the armaments on which it at present relies for its 
security. To attempt to fulfil the second condition while 
the first remains unsatisfied is futile. Disarmament in 
an organized world, in which certain rules of conduct 
are generally accepted, is not only a practical but an 
eminently politic proposition. Disarmament in a world 
in which States attempt to live in isolation, or forge 
sectional alliances with counter-alliances as their  in- 
evitable sequel, is an ideal beyond hope of achievement. 
Knowledge of that led to the creation of the League of 
Nations, and the League’s organization must still be the 
basis of everything. It was particularly satisfactory to 
find Mr. Churchill joining other speakers on Tuesday 
in emphasizing that. It is quite true that the United 
States and Russia and Japan are absent from the League. 
But for purposes of disarmament they are not absent 
from it. Only Germany has withdrawn, and in the 
quite inadmissible demand of Baron von Neurath for a 
new League of Nations on different lines may perhaps be 
read a consciousness of the disabilities attaching to 
isolation, and a desire to re-establish by one means or 
another contact with the States from which Germany 
deliberately severed herself at Geneva. Whenever 
Germany wants to return, all reasonable steps should be 
taken to make the path smooth for her, but it is not 
for her to dictate either the form or the place of the 
renewed discussions. She has accepted many features 
of the proposals before the Disarmament Conference, 
and the business of the conference now is so to shape 
its conclusions that she ean reject none of them without 
convicting herself of aggressive aims. 

As for disarmament itself the time has long gone by for 
discussing it in the abstract, Concrete decisions are 


called for, and the possibilities as well as the ditfie 
of the situation need to be generally appreciated, The 
Disarmament Conference has before it the British draft 
convention, framed more than six months ago. All th 
3 j : : pe e 
important States, including Germany, have accepted it 

a a . a Z i 
principle. Its main provisions therefore are worth 4 
calling in some detail. They may be summarized thus: 
ARMIES. 

(1) Men, “the average daily effectives in the land, sea anda, 
armed forces” of each Power, to be limited to a figure set mae 
the convention—for France 200,000 at home and 200,000 oveaiien 
for Italy 200,000 at home and 50,000 overseas, for Germany 200 000 
at home (Germany has no overseas possessions) and so on, [France 
it is important to recall, has provisionally accepted the figures 
proposed for her.] aa 

(2) The maximum period of service in Continental armies {o be 
eight months. ; 

(3) Guns to be limited for the future to 4.5 inches ; existing puns 
up to 6.1 inches may be retained but not replaced ; existing guns 
of more than 6.1 inches to be destroyed according to a specified 
programme, [France wants such weapons segregated for League 
use, not destroyed. ] 

(4) Maximum weight of tanks to be 16 tons ; proposals regarding 
tanks under that weight still to be formulated. ['The French appeay 
anxious to retain tanks of a much more formidable type.] 
NAVIES. 

Naval armaments generally to be governed by the Washington 
and London naval treaties, pending a general naval conference jy 
1935 to broaden and perpetuate these treaties, 


Ultieg 


Arr Forces. 

(1) Bombing from the air to be completely abolished “ excep, 
for police purposes in certain outlying regions.” [It is generally 
believed that this exception will be abandoned. } 7 ; 

(2) Aeroplanes, which may not exceed 3 tons unladen weight, to 
be limited to a figure set out in the convention (500 cach, with 
125 in reserve, for Great Britain, the United States, France, Italy, 
Russia and Japan, and various lower figures for other States), 

(3) The Permanent Disarmament Commission, to be set up under 
the convention, to consider immediately plans for the total abolition 
of military and naval aircraft, conditionally on the effective super. 
vision of civil aviation. |France, the strongest air Power, accepts 
this total abolition, conditionally on the creation of an international 
military air force and the internationalization of civil aviation,] 
SUPERVISION, 

The Permanent Disarmament Commission to supervise the 
working of the Convention and investigate any alleged breaches of 
it on demand. [France insists that investigation and inspection 
shall be periodical and automatic, not confined to cases in which 
a State is openly accused of non-execution of the convention.] 


DURATION. 

The Convention to remain in force for five years, a new conference 
being convened in good time to provide for its revision and renewal. 

These proposals are very far from perfect, and in some 
respects their radical amendment is necessary if anything 
like real equality is to be conceded to Germany, It is 
indefensible, for example, that the principal Powers of 
Europe should retain 625 military aeroplanes each while 
Germany has none. The convention, moreover, makes 
no provision for the limitation of budgetary expenditure 
on armaments, which is very nearly essential, and it does 
not touch the question, hardly less vital, of the sup- 
pression of the private manufacture of armaments. 
Moreover, the five-year period originally suggested has 
been extended in discussion, and the idea of its division 
into a probationary and an executive period allowed to 
ereep in. On all these points resolute and courageous 
action is needed. Most of all must the question of the 
complete abolition of military aviation be regarded as 
one of those problems that can be solved if the nations 
determime unitedly to solve it in the spirit in which they 
dealt with still more formidable situations in the War. 
If the convention is adopted it will mean the forging 
of a new link, through the Permanent Disarmament 
Commission, in the organization of the world, begut 
when the League of Nations was formed, and carried 
further in a certain area through the Locarno agreements. 
The road is clear in the sense of being plainly visible. 
It is by no means clear in the sense of being free of 
obstacles. But even today not one of the obstacles need 
be regarded as insurmountable by statesmen determined 
to surmount, 
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The Unemployment Bill 


4 PTER two years of experiment and inquiry the 
(Government has now produced its scheme for deal- 
Ps ‘ 

ing with all classes of the unemployed. The new Bill 
falls naturally into two parts, the first dealing with 
unemployment insurance, the second with ‘ assistance.” 
there, will be a far more general approval of the 
frst than of the second. Past experience points 
to the absolute necessity of putting the Insurance 

Fund permanently on a strictly insurance basis, and 

making separate provision for those who are not entitled 
to its benefits. The scandal of the “dole” must go 
for ever; those who draw its benefits should feel that 
they have the same title to do so as if they were 
recouping themselves for loss under a fire insurance. 
A Statutory Committee is to be appointed whose principal 
duty it will be to recommend such changes as may be 
necessary to avert deficits in the Fund, or prevent the 
surpluses from becoming excessive. The promoters see 
their way to offer additional days of benefit up to a 
maximum of 52 weeks for those with good contribution 
and benefit records. That will be a welcome feature. 

Of more far-reaching importance is the provision 
dosing the insurance gap in respect of children who 
have left the care of the Education Authorities at the 
age of 14 and have not yet reached the insurable age of 
16} years. Under the Bill children will be insurable 
from the moment they leave school. That provision 
carries With it an important obligation on administrators 
which has long been urged by educationists and 
social reformers—the obligation to provide instruction 
centres for unemployed young persons up to the age of 
18. Those who know how much harm is being done 
to thousands of boys who are deprived of the opportunity 
of work at the most impressionable age will approve 
of the provision that attendance at Instruction Centres 
should be compulsory. This is a proper provision in an 
insurance scheme for children. It will be the same for all. 
But we are inclined to think that the Government departs 
from its own principle-—which rests in treating insurance 
strictly as insurance—when it enables the Minister to 
apply such compulsion, at his own discretion, to adults. 
This clause requires examination. 

We turn to the second part of the Bill with far less 
satisfaction. Here, we are bound to say at once and 
emphatically, much that is excellently designed in the 
mass is spoilt, and dangerously spoilt, by excessive 
confidence in bureaucratic efficiency. In praising the 
ability and rectitude of our incomparable Civil Service, 
we suggested last week that its very efficiency might 
blind us to the danger of diverting responsibility from 
representative institutions. The institutions which are 
slighted in this measure are the local authorities. We 
admit that the problem demanding solution is one of the 
greatest difficulty. Those who are most likely to denounce 
the Government’s plan are those who have most insistently 
said that the burden of unemployment ought to be a 
national and not a local burden. The framers of the 
Bill have started, and rightly started, from the principle 
that the main cost of the relief of the able-bodied unem- 
ploved must fall on the State—on the tax-payer ulti- 
mately, rather than on the rate-payer. From that it is 
a natural conclusion that the State, which pays the 
Piper, should call the tune in administration. It seems 
logical enough; and we do not for a moment suggest 
that the State should hand over vast sums of money to 
the Public Assistance Authorities to spend on relief in 
Whatever manner they think fit. Control of a stringent 
kind was indispensable. But that is quite another 


matter from endorsing the policy of this Bill, which 
envisages nothing less than the complete supersession of 
the Public Assistance Authorities, so far as the relief of 
the able-bodied is concerned, and the substitution of a 
new army of local officials appointed by and responsible 
to no one but an autocratic central Authority, to be 
known as the Unemployment Assistance Board. 

The Government is evidently fortified in this decision 
by the recollection that many local authorities in some 
districts in the country have abused their powers in the 
past, and that local politics have been vitiated by rival 
candidates outbidding one another in the benefits they 
proposed to confer on the needy. Even in districts not 
conspicuously swayed by rampant Socialism there have 
been temptations to be over-lavish to the unemployed 
at the expense of the rate-payer. The Central Authority 
and its local officials would see to it that there were no 
irregularities, and that the regulations defining Means 
Tests were strictly observed. Costs, it is maintained, would 
be kept down, and economies would prevail. But would 
they ? Mr. Neville Chamberlain firmly believed that 
when he got rid of the Guardians and transferred their 
duties to wider authorities he would get rid of their 
squandering proclivities. Experience has shown that in 
some cases he only transferred the temptation to squander 
to the larger authority, mass bribery becoming a formid- 
able element in local politics. Is it not all too likely that 
the temptation to win suffrages by public promises may, 
through this measure, be transferred into national polities ? 
Who dare say that it will not, in the future, lead to the re- 
turn to Westminster of a body of members pledged to alter 
the regulations which, under this Bill, must govern the pro- 
cedure of unemployment assistance? The Govern- 
ment in this Bill have erected a rampart against local 
extravagance, and in so doing invite the enemy to invade 
Parliament. 

And how are the new local officials appointed by the 
central Board to carry out their delicate work of relief ? 
It will be their duty to deal not only with those hitherto 
qualified for transitional payments or who are in insurable 
trades, but all. persons between the ages of 16 and 65 
who come within the scope of the Widows’, Orphans’ and 
Old Age Pensions Acts—all the needy, in fact, except 
the sick, aged and infirm and certain others specified in 
the Bill. The machinery and officers of the Poor Law will 
still be needed. The local authorities will still be 
responsible for public health, education, infant wel fare 
maternity. But all the experience of the local officers, all 
the intimate knowledge of local workers who have helped 
in these public services, will count for nothing excepting in 
so far as volunteers may be attracted to Advisory Com- 
mittees. The officials of the Government, installed by the 
central Authority, will come armed with precise regula- 
tions manufactured in Whitehall, and these it will be their 
duty to apply in considering applications for relief. A 
cast-iron system of central control is to be substituted 
for an elastic system based on the knowledge of indi- 
viduals and families. The former may be more economical. 
But will it be tolerated ? Will the local authorities, 
under the pressure of indignant local opinion, consent to 
pay even that small contribution which is demanded 
towards relief when they are deprived of the least say 
in its administration ? The Government have taken a 
wrong turning in thus defying every tradition of Poor 
Law relief in this country, threatening to entrust to « 
central bureaucracy governed by regulations a task which 
demands local knowledge and experience, not of machines, 
but of men and women and their personal history, 
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A Spectator’s Notebook 


HE Prime Minister must be easily satisfied if his 
delight at the Kilmarnock election result was really 

as great as he professed in his speech at the National 
Labour Party luncheon on Monday. The Government 
candidate, thanks to a split in the Labour vote, saved 
the seat, but he got little more than a third of the total 
votes cast and no more than 12,544 electors voted for him, 


against 21,803 who supported his predecessor in 1931, the 


total poll being virtually the same in both cases. As 
a matter of fact, there is obviously little in the way of 
political lessons to be drawn from a contest between 
three Labour candidates of different brands and a 
Scottish Nationalist. So far as in anything does emerge, 
it is much the same as at Skipton—the conclusion that 
though a National Government candidate no longer has 
victory in his hands as he had in 1931, he can generally 
manage to ‘get first to the post with a little to spare. 
At Skipton the Labour vote only increased by about a 
thousand, and I am told by a diligent statistician that 
at the bye-elections down to, but not including, Fulham, 
Labour has only polled, all told, about 5,000 more than 
in 1931. Which, if true, is surprising. Much _ less 
surprising is the anxiety in the National Labour camp 
to push the idea of a permanent National or Centre Party, 
for apart from that the Prime Minister’s little group 
has no hope of any fate but extinction. The same is 
pretty much true of the Simonites. But Conservatives 
have little reason, and probably less desire, to merge 
their identity permanently in a wider and more non- 
descript organization, 
* x * aH 

I observe with rather mixed feelings that a talkie 
film in which Lady Oxford, Miss Maude Royden and 
‘others, introduced by Mr. Beverley Nichols, give short 
speeches on the subject of Peace and War, is being 
presented to the public for the first time this week. If 
you are going to put on propaganda films at ordinary 
News Reel theatres by all means let the case for be 
stated—and if the four ladies who figure in this particular 
film are the best advocates for peace discoverable, then 
obviously it is a good thing they have been discovered. 
But is it in fact to anyone’s advantage to turn news- 
reel programmes into propaganda? I certainly had 
quite clear convictions on that when some terrific close- 
ups of Sir Oswald Mosley hot-gospelling his Fascist 
doctrines figured in the last news-programme I happened 
to see. We get quite enough propagation of opinion in 
the Press—and it is not without significance that Mr. 
Beverley Baxter has just resigned the editorship of the 
Daily Express to join the Gaumont news-reel organization 
and that—as I am told—the staffs of the Daily Mail 
and of British Movietone joined in a fraternal gathering 
at a London hotel one day this week. If the news- 
theatres are to benefit only by the enterprise and energy 
which Lord Beaverbrook and Lord Rothermere typify, 
well and good. But if they are to be made vehicles of 
opinion let it be appreciated whose the opinions are, 

* * * * 

There is hardly a man whose death could leave the 
Labour Party the poorer—looking to the development of 
a few years ahead—th:n Frank Wise’s. He would 
inevitably have had a place on the Front Bench, and 
almost certainly in the Cabinet, in the next Labour 
Government... I had known him for some twenty-five 
years, since we first met at Toynbee Hall, where Wise 
lived and worked after coming down from Cambridge 
to start Civil Service life as a Clerk in the House of Lords, 
Extremely able, intensely sincere, he kept one path, 


Left-wing Labour, but never so far left as the LLP 
in its present phase, from the first. He believed arg 
foundly in the wisdom, on both material and PSychological 
grounds, of helping to get the vast latent resources of 
Russia developed, and his first success was the openi ; 
of negotiations with the co-operative societies in the area 
occupied by General Denikin in 1920. From that every. 
thing else followed, and if strictures were passed, as they 
were, on a Civil Servant who transferred his services 
to a foreign corporation, and on a British M.P. who 
was content to continue to represent a body in the 
closest dependence on the Russian Government, the 
answer—sufficient or not—was that Wise was pursuing 
in the one capacity as he had in the other his ideal of 
Anglo-Russian co-operation. Politically his views wer 
still developing, but he obviously meant to stay inside 
the Labour Party, and he would soon have been among 
its leaders. 
* * ** x 

If Mr, Noel Panter may be judged by his short broadcast 
talk on his arrival in England last Sunday, he has a 
notable journalistic career before him. For the thing 
could hardly have been better done. It was clear, 
succinct, dispassionate, and without any calculated 
or direct attack on the German authoritics the mere 
cold recital of the facts of Mr. Panter’s arrest and 
imprisonment made as damning an indictment as the 
most accomplished prosecuting attorney could have 
framed. I wondered whether Mr. Panter had anything 
very specific in mind when he contrasted the blessings 
of English freedom with the official ban on speech and 
writing in Germany today. If Fascism and Hitlerism 
have their admirers here, a short talk with Mr. Panter 
should go a long way towards curing them. 

* * * * 

What an astonishing performance the Reichstag 
Fire Trial is. General Goering and Herr Heines are 
allowed to come to the witness-box and harangue the 
Court for hours on end on the curse of Communism, and 
General Goering, Prime Minister of Prussia, engaging 
ina shouting match with the Bulgarian Dimitroff—the 
one prisoner whose alibi, so far as regards the night 
of the fire has already been admitted by the Court— 
delivers himself of the declaration, ‘* You'll be sorry 
if I catch you when you come out of prison, you crook.” 
Such a threat in an English Court would have meant 
immediate commitment for contempt. German legal 
procedure was always different from English, but the 
Leipzig Court can never before have witnessed such a 
spectacle as is being unfolded there day by day. 

* * * * 

I have been making some enquiry as to the Group 
Movement’s campaign in London. Put there is not in 
fact much to say, for since the opening week of meetings 
at the Central Hall the work has, not exactly gone under- 
ground, but taken the form of personal talks with 
inquirers whose interest had been aroused in one way oF 
another. As the Group “ team ” numbers not much less 
than six hundred, and each of them may have three or 
four interviews a day, considerable activity is in progress. 
The Groups, I gather, have been working, too, in another 
social stratum, at unemployment centres in South and 
East London, and I hear of one meeting held in a large 
insurance oflice, whose management had been impressed 
by an instance of “ restitution ’” due to a Group contact, 
Next week there are to be evening meetings at one of the 
City Churches, St. Edmund’s, Lombard Street. 
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Parliament as 






(HEMES for the reform of Parliament commonly fail 
because they shirk the eternal dilemma of repre- 
gntative government, On the one hand, a popular 
assembly is a bad executive. It is, indeed, a quite im- 
sible executive, except in an intensely conservative 
country like France, where a uniform and strongly marked 
national character is preserved by a highly centralized 
gstem of education, On the other hand, a popular 
sembly will legislate badly unless its members are 
teadied by the prospect of executive responsibility. A 
parliamentary constitution which does not reconcile these 
two conflicting considerations must crash, and the world 
is reverberating with such crashes today. If the British 
constitution saves itself, it will be solely because it has 
found a peculiar method of reconciliation, a method which 
may fairly be called the Monarchical Prime Ministership. 
the Prime Minister is, as Bagehot pointed out long ago, 
the keystone of the whole structure of government. His 
personal rule, for it is nothing less, cannot be put into 
commission; it cannot be replaced even by the joint 
responsibility of his Cabinet, still less by other 
ess responsible committees of Parliament. And, on 
the day when he falls under the domination of 
a party caucus, there will be no alternative to 
dictatorship. 

Parliament’s first and supreme duty is, therefore, to 
wake strong Prime Ministers. Their freedom is_ its 
freedom; their strength its strength. But it has three 
other duties : to legislate, to discuss great issues of policy, 
and to check the discretion of the executive by the repre- 
sentation of the citizen’s grievances. Contrary to the 
usual opinion, it is in these last two duties, rather than 
in the first, that the House of Commons chiefly fails. It 
fails because it misconceives its function. In finance, for 
instance, the detailed enforcement of economical adminis- 
tration is an executive function for which a popular assem- 
bly is totally unfitted, and which, as every serious his- 
torian knows, the British House of Commons has never 
attempted to discharge. Its real duty is to deal with 
taxation and expenditure as broad issues of policy, and 
to voice grievances arising out of the misdirection of 
expenditure and the unfair incidence of taxes. 

Yet, neither in finance nor in any other direction does the 
House ever adequately discuss any broad issue of policy 
or effectively press for the redress of grievances. Parlia- 
ment ought not to be a talking shop, but it ought to be a 
merchant of talk; the trouble comes when it does its 
talking by retail instead of wholesale. At present, de- 
hates which should mark out the main lines of future 
policy are wasted in the quite ineffective ventilation of 
miscellaneous grievances. The remedy is to abolish the 
absurd custom (it is not even a rule) of procedure, which 
precludes reference, in almost all ordinary debates, to any 
question involving legislation. The result of this purely 
archaeological survival is that the only great issues that 
the House of Commons can thoroughly discuss are the 
issues on which it has admitted its incompetence to legis- 
late. Demands for the redress of grievances, on the other 
hand, should be entrusted to committees of the House 
formed to watch the administrative action of particular 
departments, to examine departmental orders and regula- 
tions before issue, to investigate individual complaints, 
and to make representations to Ministers. This sort of 
action will become increasingly important as government 
Plunges deeper into “ planning.” 



















































it Should Be 


By LORD EUSTACE PERCY, M.P. 


[This is the siath in a series of articles on the general question “ Parliament or Dictatorship?’ Next weck 
Sir Stafford Cripps, M.P., will discuss the future of Parliament from another angle.] 


In legislation, the weakness of Parliament is not that it 
lacks time to pass bills—that is a mere excuse ; nor even 
that it wastes time in cumbrous procedure. Its weakness 
is that it lacks initiative in formulating bills. During the 
last two years, it has become evident that, given an active 
Government with a large majority, Parliament can legis- 
late rapidly and forcibly. If its tendency in legislation is 
to leave increasingly wide scope for administrative dis- 
cretion and the expert working out of details, that 
tendency can hardly be criticized by those who hanker 
after dictatorial systems of government. If, as in the last 
Parliament, a House of Commons in which the Govern- 
ment has only a precarious majority finds itself unable 
to legislate effectively, it may fairly be argued that the 
business of a representative assembly is to represent, and 
that, whatever the defects of our electoral system, an 
even balancing of parties usually reflects a popular mood 
of dislike for strong measures. Where Parliament really 
fails is that it depends too largely on over-driven Govern- 
ment Departments to formulate legislative proposals. 

It is tempting to seek a remedy for this lack of 
initiative in the “ corporative State,” where a Member 
of Parliament would represent, not the helpless individual 
citizen, but the real corporate sources of social power, 
industrial and professional, and would therefore know 
how best to employ that power for social welfare. Unfor- 
tunately, you cannot construct the right kind of cor- 
porative State unless you first construct the right kind of 
corporation. The mere delegate of selfish corporate 
interests makes the worst conceivable Member of Parlia- 
ment. The Italian corporations had to be created by the 
Fascist Party in the image of the Fascist State before they 
could be used as the basis of a representative system. In 
this country, Parliament should lose no time in beginning 
to force industry to incorporate itself for public purposes 
by throwing upon it definite public responsibilities, but a 
policy of this kind must be part of a comprehensive pro- 
gramme of social reconstruction, and Parliament must 
regain its power of initiative before it can formulate 
such a programme. 

For the revival of this power two main steps may be 
suggested. First, pending the evolution of responsible 
corporations, an Economic Council should be constituted 
by Crown nomination, as nearly as possible representative, 
not of economic opinion, but of economic power. Govern- 
ment and Parliament should use this Council mainly for 
the preparation of legislation. Secondly, a series of 
Committees should be constituted for the same purpose 
within Parliament itself. The recent Moyne Committee 
on housing policy is a fair type of such bodies. If that 
Committee had been constituted by joint resolution of 
the two Houses of Parliament with full responsibility, 
instead of by a Government Department under restrictive 
terms of reference, and if its duty had been, not merely 
to present a report, but to draft legislation, we might have 
had by this Christmas a focussed housing and town- 
planning policy, instead of getting in August some sup- 
plementary proposals to be tacked on to existing policy. 
Those whose ideas of government go no further than a 
mere extension of the power of the State may well be 
content with a rubber-stamp Parliament, restricted to the 

registration of executive decrees ; but some of us who 


believe that Western civilization can only be saved by a 
balanced policy of novel social planning and the emanci- 
pation of the individual know how narrow is the range 
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within which executive departments can be expected to 
innovate, and how seldom they can be induced to eman- 
cipate. We cannot dispense with Parliamentary initia- 
tive, and what our policy requires is nothing less than a 
re-examination by an Economic Council of the whole 
field of the relations between government and industry, 
and a re-examination by Parliamentary Committees of 
the whole field of the relations between government, 
central and local, and the individual. 

In order to deal effectively with the legislation drafted 
as the result of this revival of initiative, the House of 
Commons may well have to revise its legislative proce- 
dure. For this purpose I made detailed proposals to the 
Select Committee in 1931 for fixed and planned sessions 
and for special arrangements to deal with relatively non- 
contentious bills, but these proposals are too complicated 


The Future Life: 


= 

for reproduction here. Of the House of Lords jt 
only be said that the one immediate reform requsat 
to restore to the Crown the freedom to create life pee P 
and, for the rest, to give that House its full half-sh ij 
of the task of replanning legislation. = 

Does this programme of Parliamentary rye 
too modest ? Only, surely, to that curious sect of Apostaty 
“democrats ” who, having sought to invest popal 
assemblies with the attributes of sovereignty, can find " 
use for them when they decline such honours. In Euro ' 
perhaps even in America, democracy in its fall May Na 
down parliaments with it; our aim should be that ih 
parliaments of the British Commonwealth may emerge 
reinvigorated from that fall, as the humble, yet flexitj, 
and effective, tools which a free people places in the hand 
of a strong Prime Minister. 
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Does Death End All ? 


By DR. EDWYN BEVAN 


[The following article represents an objective survey by Dr. Bevan of the ground to be covered 
in the six subsequent articles rather than a presentation of his own personal view.] 


T is odd to reflect that, whereas the scientific research 
of recent centuries has given us so vastly extended a 
knowledge of the universe, we are still, in regard to a ques- 
tion which concerns each one of us directly, no better off, 
so far as scientific ascertainment goes, than primitive man. 
If we ask Science the distance and size and composition of 
bodies millions of miles away, the age of the earth, or the 
inner processes of matter below the range of the micro- 
scope, Science can give us an answer founded on observed 
fact; but if we ask Science in what condition we shall each 
of us be, or even whether we shall be at all, after that event 
called death, which cannot be far off for any of us, and may, 
quite possibly, happen to any of us tomorrow, Science in 
the twentieth century can only shake its head and admit 
it knows nothing at all. No doubt the great majority of 
people in our society have a belief of some kind regarding 
the manner of existence in which they will find them- 
selves, should an accident tomorrow put a sudden end to 
their earthly life. Many hold the belief they do with a 
conviction as strong as that given by scientific proof, 
whether they are quite sure that there is a personal exist- 
ence of a particular character after death, or whether 
they are quite sure that there is no existence at all. They 
may be able to put forward considerations which justify 
them, they think, in holding the belief as firmly as they 
do, but those considerations are something different from 
scientific proof. It may be quite right to believe some 
things with complete certainty, for which no scientific 
proof can be given; whether it is so or not is one of the 
debated questions in philosophy; but, in any case, such 
belief should not be confounded with the kind of certainty 
(a very provisional certainty, after all!) obtained as the 
result of scientific research. 

Sir James Frazer, in his recent book, speaks of belief in 
the survival of the human spirit after death as “almost 
universal.” The belief, so far as I know, was never seriously 
challenged among mankind till the development of Greek 
rationalism after the seventh century B.c., the rationalism 
which was the great new thing in Hellenic civilization. 
One characteristic of rationalism is a greater ability to look 
at the facts of the world as they really are, apart from the 
halo of childish imagination by which they were sur- 
rounded and transfigured for primitive man. Greek 
thinkers cleared away much that every one now would 
admit to be primitive fancy. Some Greek thinkers 
included in the things to be cleared away belief 
in the existence of the human soul after death. It became 
for the first time a question on which philosophers brought 


forward arguments, for and against. About the same 
time in India the question became one about which men 
argued, and different views came into conflict there too, 
At Athens in the fourth century B.c. Plato not only held 
with passionate conviction his belief in the soul’s immor. 
tality, but thought it possible to demonstrate the truth of 
the belief conclusively by a process of reasoning. Epicuns, 
a generation later, thought it possible to demonstrate cop. 
clusively that after death nothing was left of the person at 
all: everything had been atoms and now these were scat. 
tered in space. And there seems to have been hardly a Jess 
intensity of passion in Epicurus’s conviction than in that 
of Plato. Those magnificent passages in which the great 
Roman poet expounds the Epicurean doctrine, how death 
is the utter end of every man, glow throughout with 
solemn fervour. It was for Lucretius evidently a gospel of 
infinite comfort. 

Two thousand years ago there were people who 
thought that they had conclusively proved that the 
soul of man survived death, and there were other people 
who thought they had conclusively proved that it did 
not. And here we are today, after the 2,000 years, 
still standing, some of us for one of the two views, and 
some of us for the other. But perhaps we recognize 
more than either Plato or Epicurus did that, whichever 
view we hold, it is a personal conviction of which no 
cogent logical demonstration can be given. Those of 
us who believe in the soul’s survival feel behind the 
arguments of Plato a conviction which we share, but 
we can see in the light of today how inconclusive 
arguments were which seemed to ancient Platonists so 
strong; and those today who are convinced that a 
man ends altogether at death no doubt read Luerctius 
with hearts that beat in accord with his mighty verse, 
yet they can hardly fail to see today that the Epicurean 
arguments really beg the question. So far as we in 
our day bring forward arguments to support whatever 
belief we have on the question, how, one wonders, will 
those arguments appear to the men of a.p. 4000? Will 
the question still be one upon which men take opposite 
sides as they do today, and did 2,000 years ago ? Science 
is, in truth, confined by its very nature to a field which 
precludes the possibility of its ever disproving a life 
for man beyond death, and equally, I believe—though 
to this Spiritualists might not agree—precludes the 
possibility of such a life ever being proved, in the 
scientific sense, by events appearing on the plane of 
material phenomena. 
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be a mistake to think that the ancient 
assions of the problem of the soul have no vitality 
rs There is one very curious respect in which a 
cel the modern world is affected by the heritage of 
: world in this matter. In the twelfth 
the Western Catholic Church adopted, 
almost wholesale, the philosophy of Aristotle as its 
theory of the Universe. And Aristotle held the individual 
soul to be so intimately associated with the individual 
body that there could be no question of the soul s sur- 
viving the destruction of the body. He thought, indeed, 
that in ‘ational Intelligence ‘there was something 
immortal, but that it was a something independent of its 
temporary personal embodiments : it was just Intelli- 
ence in the abstract, and its eternal existence did not 
mean that the individual intelligence of this man and 
that man survived his death. It did not imply memory 
after death of any individual experiences on earth. 
For Christians on the other hand belief in the survival of 
the individual soul was essential. Thus the attempt to 
combine this faith with the philosophy of Aristotle led 
to strange incongruity. This incongruity continues in 
much of the teaching current in the Roman Catholic 
Church today about the manner of the soul’s survival. 
st. Thomas Aquinas tried to square the doctrine he 
derived from Aristotle (‘“ Aristoteles probat”’) — that 
there could be no memory of the past life after death— 
with the Christian doctrine by asserting that the soul 
continued indeed after death to have a detailed know- 
ledge of the things it had’ known in life, but that this 
knowledge could not properly be called ‘* memory.” 
Similarly, many Roman Catholic teachers at the 
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present day continue to repeat that the discarnate soul 
has no memory of its past life, though, unless it has 
memory of some very real kind, the idea of Purgatory 
and the Invocation of dead saints are alike nonsense. 
But there is, I believe, no defined dogma of the Church on 
the question. A century later than St. Thomas, Dante 
still affirmed that the discarnate soul not only had 
memory, but a memory very much acuter than before 
(Purgatorio, XXV, 83, 84). And the man who did most, be- 
fore St. Thomas, to shape Catholic theology, St. Augustine, 
was quite convinced that after death we shall remember 
our earthly experiences (De Trinitate, XIV, 4). 

Even within a community, then, in which so great 
uniformity of opinion is required as in the Roman 
Church, there is a notable divergence of view regarding 
the conditions of life after death. In the Christian 
ehureches as a whole there is, of course, wider variation, 
though the belief that the souls of men exist in some 
mode after death—at any rate for a time—is common 
to practically all Christians. Among those who are not 
Christians variations are yet wider, including the view 
that persons altogether cease at death to exist. If for 
no view scientific proof can be given, there are many 
men who think they can show that the particular belief 
which they hold is consonant with that view of the 
universe as a whole to which experience and _ reflection 
have led them. They believe that they can put forward 
considerations which may lead others to the same con- 
clusion. It is the purpose of the articles to which this 
serves as an introduction to furnish a reasoned exposition 
of different views on the great question which touches 
every individual human being so intimately. 


Japan, Germany and Russia 


By WILLIAM MARTIN (late Foreign Editor of the “ Journal de Genéve’’) 


HE international situation is dominated at this 
moment by three facts which appear to be abso- 
lutely independent, but stand actually in the closest 
relationship—the Japanese aggression against China, 
the withdrawal of Germany from the League of Nations, 
and the Washington negotiations for the recognition of 
Soviet Russia. To understand the causality which 
links these three facts is to find the explanation of all 
the political events that have unfolded themselves 
before our eyes in recent months. Japanese policy finds 
itself faced in the Far East with a momentarily favourable 
situation which it is determined to exploit to the utmost. 
Contiguous to two countries in the midst of a political 
and economic transformation, China and Russia, Japan 
realizes that for the moment the other Powers, paralysed 
by their economie difficulties, are incapable of interesting 
themselves actively and effectively in what happens in 
the Kast. In that respect the discussions of the League 
of Nations on the Manchurian affair have told an 
instructive story whose importance is fully recognized 
at Tokyo. 

Japan, with an increasing population, is comparatively 
poor in raw material. In that respect it is in the same 
position as Germany before the War, and like Germany 
it can only survive through a vast development of its 
exports or through war. With its 60,000,000 inhabitants 
it is the immediate neighbour of China, which has 
450,000,000, and whose resources when once they are 
exploited will be immense. If China succeeds in 
ganizing itself on a modern basis and establishes its 
national unity it will become the great Power of 
the Far East, the more so since at this moment it is 
rapidly Jearning nationalism and militarism. The 
Chinese people has understood, as the result of the 


or- 


events of the last two vears, that you must be strong to 
be respected, and when once China has _ established 
herself Japan will find herself in collision with a neighbour 
powerfully armed and in consequence invincible. On 
that day—and it may be not so far distant as some 
people think—China will be the Great Power of the 
Far East, and Japan will become once again in relation 
to her what it has been for centuries, a little country 
moving in its own orbit. 

Such is the underlying explanation of the attitude 
of the Japanese Government in relation to China. To 
postpone this alarming eventuality cr, if possible, to 
prevent it from happening at all, the Japanese are 
systematically obstructing the recons‘ruction of China. 
Military invasion was only one of the means, and by no 
means the most alarming, of this will to destroy. Almost 
every disturbance that arises in China is fomented or 
maintained by Japanese gold. Of that there are irrefut- 
able proofs. Is it realized that the port of Dairen 
imports for distribution throughout China thirty-four 
times as great a volume of drugs as all the ports of Great 
Britain put together? But China is not the only menacing 
but weak neighbour of Japan. Russia is relatively in 
the same position. She, too, is in the midst of an 
economic transformation. To her peace is so essential 
that at the present moment she would suffer almost 
any aggression without resistance, even the seizure of the 
Manchurian Eastern Railway, perhaps even tomorrow 
the invasion of her territory. On the other hand, if she 
is left to develop peacefully, a day may come when a 
re-established Russia will be one of the great industrial 
Powers of the world, and when that day comes there will 
be an end of the hegemony of Japan in the Far East. 
For the Japanese the temptation to seize the oppor- 
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tunity is immense. If they let it slip, if they let Russia 
carry her Five Year Plan through to success, who knows 
when a like opportunity will reeur ? 

Today the anti-Communist passion of the German 
National Socialists makes them the natural allies of all 
Russia’s enemies. Japan had only to turn towards 
Berlin to find encouragement, if not actual assistance. 
Has this community of interest already acquired the form 
of a positive alliance ? There is no ground for asserting 
that, but it would be inconceivable that Japan should 
undertake any adventure in the Far East against Russia 
without Germany being tempted to profit by it in 
Europe for the realization of her ambitions, and con- 
versely it would be inconceivable that Germany should 
provoke a European war without Japan immediately 
endeavouring to profit by the trouble thus created to 
establish herself on the territories which she covets. 
The League of Nations and the Powers which have 
based their policy and their security on it are reaping 
at this moment the fruit of their past weakness. They 
imagined that the Far East was a long way from Europe. 
What a miscalculation. We see today where the policy 
of laissez faire has led us—to a direct alliance between 
the two ambitious Powers of Asia and Europe, to a 
double resignation from the League of Nations, to a 
formidable threat to the peace of the world: finally, 
last but not least, to a return all along the line to the 
policy of alliance and the race of armaments. In fact, 
as was to be expected, and in view of the principles of 
the League of Nations was to be hoped, all the States 
threatened by the common policy of Japan and Germany 
have instinctively drawn together. What are these 
States? First of all Russia, then the United States, 
vitally interested in the balance of power in the Pacific, 
and finally France and the European States created 
by the Peace Treaties and determined to maintain 
them. 

The negotiations going on at this moment at Washing- 
ton between Mr. Roosevelt and M. Litvinov are a great 
event not only for the Soviet régime, which has profited 
both internally and externally thereby, but for the 
whole world. For Japan it is a warning. The close 
association of Poland and Russia who are on the eve 
of the signature of a formal alliance; the implicit 
abandonment by the Soviets of the claim to Bessarabia ; 
and the journey of M. Titulesco to Angora point towards 
the signature of a Russo-Rumanian treaty; finally, 
the journey to Russia of MM. Herriot and Pierre Cot 
and the enthusiastic manifestations to which it gave rise 
are corroborative symptoms of the new grouping of 
powers. That does not mean that we are going to have war. 
These alliances at any rate in their inception are calculated 
rather to prevent that and discourage aggressive Powers, 
but it is a return to the system of balance of power which 
President Wilson hoped to eliminate once and for all 
by the creation of the League of Nations. Such is the 
great achievement effected in six months by German 
policy—the isolation of Germany in the field of disarma- 


ment. That is plainly seen at Geneva. France has 
triumphed. She has now practically the whole world 


on her side because the whole world like her is afraid of 
someone and it may be for that reason that the Germans, 
who fully realize it since they are responsible for it, 
have left the Disarmament Conference where nothing 
remained to them but to take note of their isolation. 
But that is not all they have achieved. They have 
brought us back, and for that matter brought themselves 
back, to what they were pleased to call before the War 
the encirclement of Germany. For it took them a very 
few months to chill almost to freezing point their relations 
with Italy, disturbed at the fate of Austria and closely 


a 


associated economically and politically with Russ; 
It may well be asked what French diplomacy—if it “a 
been directed by a Machiavelli— could haye Wished 
for better than the arrival of Hitler and his Nazis j 
office. i 

The satisfaction of the friends of the League cannot 
naturally be as great, for the return to alliances and the 
race of armaments is a stern ordeal for the League, 
But we must not be discouraged prematurely. Russia 
and the United States, both of them henceforth interested 
in the maintenance of the territorial status quo in the 
world, may acquire a certain taste for the political methods 
of Geneva, and they represent between them a political 
force roughly equivalent to that of Germany and Japan, 
Good may come out of evil. When during the Peace 
Conference the Italians slammed the door, the President 
observed, “* The sitting continues,” and Italy precipitately 
returned. In the same way a little later Spain left the 
League of Nations, but she realized her isolation and 
came back. Who can say that one day Germany and 
Japan will not recognize the impossibility of realizing 
their ambitions by force? But for that to happen it js 
necessary for the Powers to make up their minds and 
stick to their guns. 


Scottish and English 
Divorce Law 


By The Rt. Hon. LORD ALNESS 


[Lord Alness has just retired from the office of Lord 
Justice Clerk in the Court of Session.]| 
HERE is a popular delusion in some quarters to the 
effect that Scotland is a country in which the un. 
wary may be trapped into the bonds of matrimony with- 
out intending or even knowing of it, and in which the 
dissolution of these bonds is as facile as it appears to be 
in Hollywood. Both suggestions are, needless to say, 
without foundation. Marriage being what the classicists 
term a ‘ consensual contract,” it postulates, in order 
to effect it, full and free and present consent, by both 
parties to the contract, to take one another as husband 
and wife. Thus a mock marriage, say, on the stage, or 
in a charade, has, of course, no legal effect whatever, 
On the other hand, consent is all that is necessary to 
effect the contract. Witnesses are not necessary: 
although, in the event of the marriage being challenged, 
their evidential value is obvious. As regards the dis- 
solution of the tie, it is, as we shall see, fenced by 
abundant and sufficient safeguards against abuse. 

Before dealing with the grounds upon which in Scotland 
a marriage may be dissolved, two differences in pro- 
cedure may be noted. In the first place, there is no 
King’s Proctor in Scotland, and, I venture to hope, there 
never will be. Such an official would be wholly super- 
fluous, and, I will add, obnoxious on the other side of the 
Border. In the second place, there is no such thing as a 
decree nisi in Scotland. A decree of divorce speaks 
from the date on which it is pronounced, and, subject to 
a right of appeal, is final. 

A marriage may be dissolved in Scotland on two 
grounds only: (1) the infidelity of either spouse, and 
(2) the wilful desertion of either spouse. 

(1) As regards the former, the dissolution is not auto: 
matic, but optional. That is to say, infidelity merely 
provides a handle which either party may use in order to 
open the door to freedom. “If the injured party chooses 
to live on in a married state, the marriage continues in 
full foree.”? Moreover, the law of Scotland is careful to 
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revent collusive divorce. Even where the suit is unde- 
fended, the plaintiff must an limine swear to the absence 
of collusion. Further, not only must the plaintiff's case 
he established by evidence which the Court deems com. 
tent and sufficient, but, before evidence is permitted 

to be led, the Court must *‘ hold the libel relevant ” ; 7.e., 
hold: that the statements in the pleadings are such as, if 

roved, will entitle the plaintiff to the remedy sought. 

If the statements are, in the judgement of the Court, 
inelevant, the suit will be dismissed. 

(2) As regards divorce on the ground of wilful desertion, 
thesame observations mutatis mutandis apply. Divorce 
on this ground is not open to an aggrieved spouse in 
fngland—though many think that it ought to be— 
and I shall accordingly deal with this topic in somewhat 
greater detail. I may be pardoned if I recall that, as a 
Cabinet Minister, I urged in the course of a debate, in 
which the Whips were off, on the floor of the House of 
Commons, the incorporation of the law of Scotland in 
this matter in the law of England. I have seen no reason 
to alter the view which, more than ten years ago, I thus 
publicly expressed, 

The remedy of divorce on the ground of desertion is 
caimed by our old Scottish jurists to have Scriptural 
sanction. The passage on which they rely will be found 
in 1 Cor. vii, 15. Whether this contention be right or 
no, certain it is that the remedy obtained statutory 
sanction in Scotland as far back as the year 15738 (c.55). 
Be it observed (1) that the desertion must extend over 
four years, and (2) that it must be wilful and obstinate. 
The mere fact that one spouse is absent abroad—it may be 
in lawful employment—does not warrant the remedy ; 
for, says an old Scottish jurist, “ the wife is obliged to 
follow the husband, wherever he is.” The remedy is 
open only ‘‘ where either of the spouses deliberately, 
and without just cause, deserts or separates from the 
other, and thereby defeats the chief purpose for which 
marriage was instituted.” 

It is still deemed necessary, by the law of Scotland, 
that the deserted spouse shall in evidence depone— 
however base and clear and cruel the desertion may have 
been-—that, prior to the raising of the action of divorce, 
he or she was willing to adhere to the deserting spouse. 
This is, I think, a hard doctrine; and I have ventured, 
in all humility, from the bench, to protest against the 
inflexible enforcement of this requirement, as tending 
in many cases to encourage hypocrisy and indeed perjury. 
But the requirement illustrates the anxiety of the law 
of Scotland to secure that divorcé shall not proceed upon 
consent, 

The defendant in the action may and often does seek 
to defeat the plaintiff's claim by offering to “ adhere.” 
This plea the Court is in use closely to scrutinize in all 
its bearings, and, if shown to be insincere, will disregard 
and reject it. 

This paper is primarily intended to be expository 
tather than argumentative. I therefore do not emphasize 
in detail the desirability, as I see it, of assimilating the 
law of England to the law of Scotland in the matter of 
divorce on the ground of desertion. The arguments 
in favour of that step appear to me to be overwhelming, 
Tam well aware of the ecclesiastical objections which have 
been and no doubt still are urged against the reform. 
Indeed, the speech in the debate in the House of Commons 
to which I have already adverted evoked a reply from a 
brother Minister who sat on the Front Bench at my side, 
and who founded himself largely on ecclesiastical objec- 

tions to the proposal. Into that controversy I do not 
propose to enter. Indeed, I am not competent to do so. 
L leave that to others. I will only say, speaking as a 


lawyer and a layman, that the experience of over 350 
years in Scotland has not only demonstrated the desira- 
bility of the reform, but has also demonstrated that the 
statutory right has not been abused, and that the Courts 
are astute to prevent any such result. I do not pause 
to emphasize the intolerable hardship of tying two people 
together for life, one of whom has, in the plainest manner, 
and often with harrowing consequences to the other, 
evinced an unalterable determination to break up the 
family home, and to frustrate the essential purposes of 
marriage. 

It is beyond the purview of this paper to consider the 
other grounds upon which it is urged that the marriage 
tie should be dissoluble. One step at a time. The English 
law has now come into line with the law of Scotland in 
permitting divorce for adultery alone, at the instance of 
either party to the contract of marriage. I venture to 
think that the time has come—if indeed it is not 
overdue—for a further assimilation, and that the right 
enjoyed since 1573 by a deserted spouse in Scotland 
should be opened to a deserted spouse in England as well. 
The experiment—if at this date it can accurately be so 
termed—has stood the test of time, and none of the fell 
consequences in some quarters ascribed to it have, in 
fact, been realized. 

Limitations of space leave what I have written im. 
perfect, and prevent me from further developing the 
argument in favour of the reform. This paper is intended 
to be suggestive rather than exhaustive. I would sum 
up the matter thus. This is no party or political question. 
It is a great human problem. The change which I 
venture to advocate seems to be called for on the broad 
grounds of expediency and equity. It has already 
been tried out. The adoption of the reform in England, 
I feel certain, would abate a large aggregation of human 
misery, and would restore happiness and liberty to 
many a distracted home. Is the reform not one to 
which a National Government might well address itself ? 
Speaking with some experience, at the Bar and on the 
Bench, of the successful working of the Scottish system, 
I venture to think that it is. 


The Burglar’s Urge 


By H. E. DEGRAS 


OW that the nights are drawing in I begin to notice 

a peculiar unrest possessing me towards the 

evenings. A sort of exhilaration, at once disturbing and 

pleasant, that grows more intense as the darkness pre- 

vails, until at midnight I am positively unsettled and 

begin to ponder things that never enter my head in the 
cold clarity of daylight. 

That this nocturnal excitement should be so definite 
is easily understandable in the light of my burglarious 
past. Memories of a hundred predatory adventures, 
with their delicious emotional permutations, crowd the 
dark antechambers of my mind and impel me against 
myself to rediscover the old nefarious delights. Walking 
the streets in the early hours of the morning, I have to 
make a definite effort to avoid speculating upon the 
plunderability of each house I pass, and not all my reso- 
lutions to the contrary can prevent me looking back with 
something of regret to those care-free nights when life 
was just one good burglary after another. 

I had ideas and ideals about the art of burglary in 
those days. The value of the booty was not my primary 
consideration, although admittedly a good haul helped 
to swell the content of pleasure in each undertaking. It 
was the emotional experience I valued, the long-drawn 
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fears, the momentary panics, and. the sudden lift to 
exultation with the disciplinary effort after equanimity. 
For two hours I lived at an intensity unobtainable in 
any other walk of life, each particle of myself keyed up 
to the highest pitch of receptivity. 

To the ethical viewpoint, of course, I was quite in- 
different. It was suflicient to know that the persons I 
plundered could afford the loss. Burglary was an art, 
the finest of the fine. Darkness and Silence, the primary 
conditions, were the medium of my efforts ; bringing me, 
as I believed, into a closer contact with the Absolute 
than was permitted to the mere poet or painter. There 
were even theatrical moments when I vowed to devote 
myself to the principle of Burglary for Burglary’s sake. 
Yours is a high calling, I told myself, vouchsafed to few. 
Lustrate yourself, then. Purge away all grossness from 
your soul, and live for your art alone. 
you, nice people will lock away their silver at your 
approach, and the forces of civilization will be arrayed 
against you. But have no fear, for it has been well said 
that Freedom is obedience to self-made laws, and with 
burglary for your law you will be nobly free. In the grey 
uniformity of the prison-cell self-esteem shall splash the 
walls with bright colours and your discontent shall 
blossom into flowers. But such moments, luckily for my 
intellectual balance, were few and far between. In the 
main I relied for self-justification upon the familiar 
argument that my depredations gave me more pleasure 
than they inflicted pain upon my victims. 

My desire to make an art rather than a business of my 
calling, however, made me rather unsuccessful. I 
experimented, and failed more often than T liked. And 
since each failure connoted the indignities of the criminal 
court and long periods of imprisonment, I began to re- 
examine my position, and discovered that the balance of 
pleasure over pain was not so obviously in my favour as 
was desirable. I made good resolutions. 

So I emerged from prison, full of excellent intentions. 
But the fever of the dark nights caught me. Grey prison 
walls, excellent intentions, all were forgotten in the 
stress of this strange elation. After the emotional star- 
vation of prison routine I found the poignant promises 
of midnight too urgent to be resisted. Within three 
months I wa; back in my cell. 

Pondering the situation, I decided that mere resolu- 
tions were not good enough. One could not start a new 
life at a given moment simply by willing it. One could 
not blot out the past; one must find a legitimate way 
of utilizing it. Writing was obviously indicated. One 
could reproduce the old emotions anew on paper, savour- 
ing their delights whilst incurring none of the unpleasant 
consequences. And gradually one could disentangle 
one’s complexes with the aid of the pen, so obviating, 
the necessity for these vicarious emotions. It seemed a 
fine plan: I would write. I obtained books on the 
technique of writing, pencil and paper from the prison 
chaplain, and settled down to my apprenticeship. 

Fifteen months of intensive practice have developed 
in me the power of expressing—only I am aware how 
very imperfectly—the mental esurience these dark nights 
evoke. Despite the new direction given to my interests, 
I still find these lunatic influences disturbingly powerful. 
Still I find myself looking wistfully back to the times 
when I crouched in Mayfair areas, prey to a biting wind 
and a titillating fear. This article is, in fact, an effort to 
compensate these unnatural appetites. How far I am 
successful I cannot tell. But if the reader is sufliciently 
interested and cares to watch the police court reports for 
the next month or two he may or may not find out for 
himself. 
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A Fine Hunting Day the sig 
By JOHN PULLEN i = 
OCRATES, a good many centuries ago, Made th jo 
remark that “ the unexamined life is not worth “ac 
living.” It would be an impertinence to criticize Jones, fom | 
translation, or to suggest that he might have devised , A geld-t 
formula of less ironic significance to the hard-drive, MM the co 
examination candidate of the twentieth century. Socrates Hf yivid 
it is safe to assume, was not looking so far ahead as al agains 
that. He was not indulging himself or his Athenian ito 0 
judges with a prophetic double entendre, but merely pro inac 
testing in his tiresome way against the convenient habj no ar 
of taking things for granted. Assuming for the sake of creat 
argument that the protest was necessary in the fourth HH hearte 
century B.c., its utility has worn uncommonly thin in ow Thi 
own day. We have long ceased to take things for Granted, Monte 
The era of formulas, about which Carlyle was so sareastie and | 
survives only in the Council chambers of the League ¢ “ 
Nations. Elsewhere we have reformed it altogether. itic: 
no convention, be it never so respectable, no prejudice ef 
however deep-rooted, passes any longer as current coin; a gal 
nothing escapes the grim dissecting-table of the modem latte 
social anatomist. The ‘ unexamined life,”  whethe ons 
** worth living ” or not, can be lived no more. ore 
No doubt it is all for the best, but it interferes sadly it fal 
with the amenities of everyday existence. ‘* I must cop. eet 
fess the brightness of the weather, the cheerfulness ¢ of st 
everything around me, the chiding of the hounds, whic) The 
was returned upon us in a double echo from two neigh. spec 
bouring hills, with the hallooing of the sportsmen, ani nin 
the sounding of the horn, lifted my spirits into a mos pay 
lively pleasure, which I freely indulged because I wa g,, 
sure it was innocent.” So Mr. Spectator, on the 13th stint 
July, 1711, of a day with Sir Roger de Coverley’s harriex B  ;. 5 
There was nothing more to be said, or so one might have IR ar. 
thought. But no, the Socratic habit of mind obtruddR  4;,; 
itself even upon that idyllic scene. After the first momei Rp, 
of ecstasy there followed all too soon a_ twinge ¢ ep 
conscience ;  “‘ Innocent pleasure”? Yes, of course; mo! 
but then—was it all quite so pleasant for the “ poor han, og , 
that was now quite spent, and almost within the readfR gop, 
of her enemies.” Dr. Johnson had an old friend who hai ma 
tried, in his time, to be a philosopher, but found that, pac 
somehow or other, cheerfulness was always breaking i, ye 
He was more fortunate than Mr. Spectator, upon who gy 


philosophy intruded just when he was most disposed tok 


cheerful. Golden sunshine, green meadows, hounds in tio 
full ery—and then, in the middle of it all, up starts th by 
ghost of a dismal old Greek sophist. “ Enjoying your ‘a 


self, are you? Now, let me just put you a question...’ ae 
No wonder they made him swallow a cup of hemlock. 
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‘“‘T shall think better of your College in future,” sailf pe 
one undergraduate to another some forty years ago— j, 
“two of your dons hunt.” The College in question half, 


small claim to distinction according to normal undef op 
graduate standards. It was low on the river and incor— of 
spicuous on the cricket-field. But, two of its dow 
hunted; that put its social status beyond all cavil 
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Learning and piety, venerable traditions, academ— }, 
laurels—what idols could be more shadowy and unsubR  ¢, 
stantial? But a red cat and a pair of top boots, therR 4 
indeed was something solid, something that stood fou f 4 
square to all the wincs of heaven. Impossible to ignot 
them or explain them away. If you hunted you hunted 
and that was all about it; your claim to respect wé 
inexpugnable. Victorian snobbishness ? Well, thi! 
hard-worked explanation may cover much, but you cane 
push it beyond a certain point ; it will not account ford 





the emotions that quickened in the Victorian breast # 
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ihe sight of 2 red-coated fox-hunter. _ There was more 
. it than that. * Believe me,” said Mr. Jorrocks, 
there is no colour like red. And he was right. You 
cannot get away from it, there is no colour like red. 
Dress a man up in a scarlet jacket, and you set him apart 
om his fellows. Whatever his ‘alling—sportsman or 
jeld-marshal or city toastmaster—he stands aloof from 
thecommon herd ; a high light in the picture, a splash of 
yivid colour in a sombre setting, a splendid protest 
aminst the drabness of things in general. Put him back 
into mufti, and he is no better than the rest of us; but 
ina coat like that, he is beyond our question. There is 
yo arguing with a bird of paradise’; so resplendent a 
creature must needs be gay and gallant and _ free- 
hearted. 

This is not a tract. As we all know, there has been 
controversy and to spare over the ethics of hunting 
and kindred field-sports. For the moment, that is of 
noconcern. ‘he dogs bark, but the caravan moves on ; 
cities may wrangle, moralists pronounce their jeremiads, 
but the piece still plays to full houses, and the price of 
agallery ticket will provide you, despite all the din and 
datter outside, with an evening’s pleasant entertain- 
ment. Only, if you are wise, you will choose your time. 
November is in no great favour with the town-dweller ; 
it falls at the deadest season of the year, a period given 
over to fog and slush and dreary reflections. Memories 
of summer have faded, hopes of spring are still unborn. 
The very festivals partake of the seasonal gloom. What 
spectacle is more depressing—to say nothing of the 
nuisance—than a trio of grimy urchins playing at ‘‘ Guy 
Fawkes’ in a back street? And the Lord Mayor's 
Show: who has a word to say for that tawdry 
anachronism ? The country, if you can escape into it, 
is often little better ; but once in a while, if the fates 
are propitious, you may encounter there that most 
divine of Heaven's gifts to suffering mortals, the perfect 
English autumn day. That is the time to see the chase 
in all the freshness of its glory: the golden hush of 
morning upon tilth and pasture and coppice, the scent 
of dying leaves borne faintly through the crisp air, the 
sober autumnal tints burnished into splendour by the 
magie of the sunlight. And to crown the landscape, a 
pack of hounds and a cavaleade of scarlet-coated horse- 
men sweeping gallantly down the broad valley into the 
shadows beyond. 

“There has been no good weather since the Revolu- 
tion.” Addison was startled—it is his own expression— 
by “so extraordinary a remark”; but was it so very 
extraordinary and startling after all? In Victorian 
days—little more than a generation ago—we used to talk 
about “ Queen’s weather ’’; we smiled at the phrase 
perhaps, but the smile was not wholly incredulous ; 
in our hearts we were certain that the elements would 
not so far forget themselves as to mar the pageantry 
of the Jubilee. There is a strength, and indeed a kind 
of grandeur, in the sound British conviction that the 
stars in their courses are on our side. It has helped us to 
face our trials resolutely, to keep a stout heart in frowning 
hours. If the fox-hunter plays his part in keeping that 
tradition alive, he deserves well of his countrymen. And 
at least he is a standing protest against the Socratic 
theory of examinations. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


“Tue Spectraror,” NovemBer 9rx, 1833. 


The Committee of the New Corn Exchange, Mark Lane, have 
tome to the liberal determination, not to allow any person to 
have a stand on their market who is of the Jewish persuasion, 
however 1 ‘spectable his character or Connexions, 
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Gerhart Hauptmann im 
neuen Staat 


Von einem deutschen Korrespondenten 

"pence HAUPTMANN war so recht der Dichter 

der Weimarer Republik gewesen. Freundschafts- 
bande verknuepften ihn mit Friedrich Ebert, dem 
sozialdemokratischen Prisidenten des Nachkriegsdeutsch- 
lands, und er wurde ganz besonders immer wieder von 
denjenigen Zeitungen und Kreisen gefeiert, die von dem 
Geiste der Demokratic erfuellt waren. Welchen Platz 
wuerde dieser Dichter wohl in dem_nationalsozialis- 
tischen Deutschland finden ? 

Am Tage der Deutschen Kunst, der durch Adolf 
Hitler zu einem Y¥est fuer das ganze deutsche Volk 
gemacht wurde, kam es in den Muenchener Kammer- 
spielen zu der Urauffuehrung eines neuen Werkes Gerhart 
Hauptmanns. Es war den neuen deutschen Fuehrern 
offenbar nicht leicht gewesen, diesen Programmpunkt 
bei ihrer Gefolgschaft durchzusetzen. Doch ihrem Willen 
wurde gehorcht. Die Urauffuehrung fand in einem 
Rahmen statt, der dem Ereignis cin ganz besonderes 
gesellschaftliches, kuenstlerisches und nationales Geprage 
gab. Der Abend wurde zu cinem rauschenden Erfolg 
fuer den anwesenden Dichter in einem vollbesetzten 
Haus, in dem man viele grosse Toiletten, so manche 
Ordenschnuere und unter den amtlichen Wuerdentriigern 
auch den nationalsozialistischen Staatsminister Hermann 
Esser und amtliche Vertreter des Reichspropaganda- 
ministeriums sah. 

Leider hat das Werk durch seinen eigenen Wert nicht 
vermocht, “ alle Voreingenommenheit ” zu ueberwinden. 
Sein Titel ist die ‘“‘ Goldene Harfe.” Es spielt in der 
Zeit nach den Befreiungskriegen und fuehrt in ein altes, 
von vertriiumter Romantik umwobenes deutsches Schloss 
hinein. Dort trauert cin Midchen um seinen Bruder, 
der unter den Luetzowern fiel. Es ist ein zartes, 
actherisches Geschépf, das sich von dem Leben abgewandt 
hat. In diese stille, fast schlafende Welt dringen zwei 
Kriegskameraden des Toten. Das Unvermeidliche tritt 
ein. Sie verlieben sich beide in das holdselige Wesen. 
Wie aber soll sich Juliane entscheiden? Sie liebt 
Friedrich Alexis, aber sie vermag auch nicht ueber sich 
zu bringen, den anderen, Friedrich Guenther, zu ver- 
stossen. Um nicht in tétlichen Hass hineingerissen zu 
werden, erzwingen die beiden Rivalen von ihr den 
entscheidenden Spruch. Juliane aber in volliger seelischer 
Zerruettung weist Alexis, den Mann, den sie liebt, 
gurueck. Doch ehe ihn die Postkutsche entfuehrt, 
findet sie dic Besinnung wieder, sie erklart sich ihm in 
der Stunde des Abschieds. Der Andere aber hat, 
unfihig das Opfer seines Freundes hinzunehmen, in- 
zwischen in der Einsamkeit des Waldes den Entschluss 
gefunden, aus der Welt zu gehen. 

Dies ist kurz der Inhalt des Stueckes. Der Dichter 
hat offenbar nicht verstanden, ihn in dramatischer 
Handlung zu gestalten. Der Stoff hatte sich in der Tat 
vielleicht eher fuer eine Novelle als fuer ein Theaterstueck 
geeignet. So schreibt der Vélkische Beobachter in seiner 
Kritik : ‘* Wahrlich, es wiire wohl besser gewesen, wir 
hiitten das Stueck nur gelesen und mit der Welt unserer 
eigenen Vorstellung erfuellt und waren dessen froh 
geworden. In uns, in unseren jungen zu jeder Hingabe 
bereiten Herzen hiitte diese Harfe andichtigen Widerhall 
gefunden. Da man sie auf die Buehne brachte, sahen 
wir lediglich, dass sie golden war.” Immerhin, Gerhart 
Hauptmann hat in das neue Deutschland Eingang 
gefunden. So wurde der Tag der Deutschen Kunst aut 
kuenstlerischem Gebiete zu cinem Tage der Verséhnung, 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Theatre 


“Henry VII.” By William Shakespeare and 
John Fletcher. At Sadler’s Wells 


Henry VIE is not an easy play to present on the modern 
stage. It has no “ dramatic centre’; there is no move- 
ment towards a climax, no apex of realization, no declension. 
It is a play of scenes, of sudden dazzling lights, of portraits 
whipped away before we have had time to see them clearly, 
Henry is the only character drawn in the round, blustering 
and cruel, vulgar and arrogant, a creature of crapulence and 
hypocrisy, too fuddled with pride to call to heel the ape of 
ambition that shadows him. ‘“* We have often wondered,” 
observed Hazlitt, “‘ that Henry VIII, as he is drawn by 
Shakespeare, is not hooted from the English stage.” © There 
is nothing to be said for him but his loyalty to Cranmer, the 
sponsor of his union with the ‘“ spleeny Lutheran,” Anne 
Bullen. Henry's character is the moving hand that seems, 
at times, to be inscribing in the play nothing but an inventory 
of calamities: the execution of Buckingham is followed by 
the fall of Wolsey, the fall of Wolsey by the death of Queen 
Katharine. The Queen’s misfortunes and distress, to quote 
Dr. Johnson, “ have furnished some scenes, which may be 
justly numbered among the greatest efforts of tragedy,” but 
she is removed from the stage when our interest in her is at 
its height : Buckingham, on his last appearance, is changed 
from a vanquished pawn to a noble and illuminating figure, 
but when he leaves the stage it is te his execution : Wolsey 
achieves greatness only in his v. ediction. When these 
unhappy characters are gone, the stage is a desert. The last 
act, with its noisy triumphs and prophetic exuberance, 
provides an artistic incongruity that might have been created 
by Mr. Noel Coward working in collaboration with Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling. 

The only way, suggested Professor Dowden, in which one 
‘an educe a dramatic unity out of the incoherence of the 
play’s scenes is “ by subordinating our interest in persons 
to interest in an idea of national progress”: thus the hero 
of the play is the nation of England, the fortunes of indi- 
viduals are counters for the stages of national evolution, 
the fall of Wolsey stands for the separation from Rome. 
Anyone who would press such a theory (which Dowden did 
not) would seem to be giving himself unnecessary pains. 
The problems that may have touched the author of 
Henry V were remote from the collaborators in Henry 
VIII. Their object was to produce a play of a_par- 
ticular kind in response to popular demand. By 1613, 
when Henry VIII was first presented, the chronicle play 
proper had fallen in public esteem. The splendour of the 
court masques had whetted the appetite of the general for 
magnificence and realism on the public stage. There was a 
demand for spectacle. The play which Fletcher planned, 
and he and Shakespeare completed, was written to catch 
the taste of the moment, fitted out with the qualities that 
were in demand. It was to be a chronicle play with all 
modern improvements. It was as much conceived as a 
deliberate work of art as was Mr. Coward’s Cavalcade in 1931, 

No doubt, when the play was finally performed, it was as 
acceptable to the bulk of the audience as we have. evidence 
that it seemed empty to the fastidious. The first performance 
had the misfortune to be interrupted by the fire which 
destroyed the Globe Theatre. Sir Henry Wotton, in the 
letter to Sir Edmund Bacon which is the chief evidence for 
the play’s date, mentions that : 

“The Kings Players had a new Play called All is True, repre- 
senting some principal pieces of the reign of Henry the 8th, which 
was set forth with many extraordinary circumstances of Pomp and 
Majesty, even to the matting of the Stage ; the Knights of the Order, 
with their Georges and Garter, the Guards with their embroidered 
Coats and the like; sufficient in truth within a while to make 
Greatness very familiar, if not ridiculous.” 

Wotton’s remark about “ Greatness” anticipates Hazlitt’s 
assertion on the same subject: ‘ Kings ought never to be 
seen upon the stage.” 


Mr. Tyrone Guthrie’s production of this flamboyant piece is 
of a sustained brilliance. 


Some of his scenes (notably of 





Buckingham’s farewell, where he dispenses with }j 
stage audience) are inspired. The settings and Costumes g 
delightful. The acting is excellent. Miss Flora Robson bi 
an impressive Queen Katharine, Mr. Nicholas Hannen " 
grave and noble Buckingham, Mr. Robert Farquarson 
subtly malign Wolsey.. Miss Athene Seyler gave a brilliant 
sketch of the Old Lady. Mr. Laughton’s Henry VII Was 
precisely the Henry of the play. This is the best Productioy 
of Mr. Guthrie’s that we have seen. 


ght and a 
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The Cinema 

“Power and Glory.” At the Tivoli Cinema 
For the story-telling method used in this film, Hollywood 
has coined the strange word, “ narratage.” It means that 
one of the characters acts as narrator, and from him we learn 
the inner life-history of Tom Garner, a self-made railway 
magnate with more enemies than friends. The method 4 
hardly as new as Hollywood seems to suppose, for novelists 
from Conrad downwards have used it freely, and on the sereen 
something very like it was employed long ago in The Cabiné 
of Dr. Caligari, that famous German picture which set out to 
tell a story through the mind of a madman. In Power and 
Glory there is no attempt to establish this kind of subjective 
atmosphere ; the function of the narrator is simply to explain 
how the different episodes are linked to one another. But his 
presence is useful in enabling the film to pick out events here 
and there in Garner’s life without observing any strict time. 
sequence. We see Garner first as a middle-aged man, then as 
a boy, then as a middle-aged man again, then as a young man, 
and so on. The result, I think, is a decided gain in lifelike 
quality : Garner’s character is shown us more in the round 
than usual, with the threads relating his successes to his 
failures effectively brought out. 

Apart from its narrative method, however, the film follows 
familiar lines. Garner’s early struggles, his difliculties with 
his wife and son, his ruthless handling of a railway strike, his 
disastrous second marriage and his final suicide— all this yields 
very few screen situations that have not been treated over and 
over again. But Power and Glory is a_ skilfully managed 
dramatic entertainment, with good acting from Spencer 
Tracy as Garner, from Colleen Moore as his first wife, and 
particularly from Frank Morgan as the devoted old secretary 
who takes up the task of narrator in order to defend his hero's 
reputation. 


“Deserter.” Shown by the London Film Society 
Some striking experiments in the use of sound were expected 
from Pudovkin’s first talkie, shown by the London Film 
Society at the Tivoli last Sunday. Actually, the torrents 
of Russian dialogue are apt to overpower the film’s technical 
subtleties, which are concerned with the use of sound imagery 
as an- intermittent commentary on the action. Pudovkin’s 
idea is to record only those sounds which are related, drama- 
tically or emotionally, to the actions of his characters, and this, 
I believe, is an idea full of possibilities. But in Deserter 
Pudovkin has not carried it very far; and the film’s appeal 
to English audiences is further limited by the narrow relevance 
of its story. The hero is a young German engineer, Renn, who 
first helps to organize a dock strike in Hamburg. After the 
failure of the strike he goes to Russia with a workers’ delega- 
tion, gets a job in a Soviet factory and becomes a shock-brigade 
leader. But suddenly he feels that he is really a desertet 
from the class struggle ; he returns to Hamburg and throws 
himself once more into the fray. 

To this Marxian theme Pudovkin devotes what can only 
be described as a passionate pictorial eloquence. ‘There are 
too many scenes of speech-making and of machinery in motion, 
and the brutality of the Hamburg police; and the cynicism 
of the Hamburg capitalists; are treated in a spirit too near to 
ferocious caricature. But many episodes are __ brilliantly 
photographed, and the sombre bitterness of the Hamburg 
strike atmosphere makes a compelling contrast to the en 
thusiasm of the May Day crowds in Moscow. 

: Cartes Davy. 
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Art A Broadcasting Calendar 
Mr. Henry Moore’s Sculpture FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 1oth. 
exhibition of Mr. Henry Moore’s latest sculpture and 7:30 Scientific remeeies and Social Needs: Professor Julian 
. ings, an artistic event of the first importance, is now in Huxley .., —. . its My 
ae at the Leicester Galleries. There are several — 8.45 oo ee ‘Act: from the Old Vie«. ic. . oe 
pro) . 9-30 e iviodern OlumbDus : ais .. ° 
i this exhibition of a great and novel loveliness : at least, (Speaking from Phoenix in Arizona, after sceing Colorado . 


own aesthetic experience there is nothing with which I can 
pe the quality of Gomposition (11), for instance, in dark 
‘ale wood. Again, Composition (7), except for an adjoining 
piece in the same material, is a unique object of great beauty. 
The material is named ‘“ African wonder stone” ; in appear- 
ance a metamorphic rock that is probably a form of steatite. 
Mr. Moore has cut and polished this stone to display a silvery 
light and to offer the swift, greased smoothness of metals ; yet 
it is most lovely to touch. The slight protuberances, the 
gradual, unsharpe ned ridges upon the major forms, the swift 
convergences that the eye apprehends immediately but 
around which the hand_ hesitates, exploring further and 
further, are as a solid cream upon the surface of this stone, a 
cream whose clefts are wrinkles—wide, shallow and smooth. 
This stone excites one’s taste for metal, a taste indulged by 
Reclining Figure (18), cast in lead. Anyone who in childhood 
played with lead soldiers probably loves lead for its extreme 
weight in assoc iation with its softness as a metal. Soft, 
heavy, silvery lead is like a moonlit world, moonlight which 
always seems ponderable, metallic though yielding and 
diffused: such thoughts, at least, does Mr. Moore’s com- 
position suggest. 

Of the other beautiful pieces in this exhibition there are 
four whose process, carved concrete, is unfamiliar. We 
here witness a further stage in Mr. Moore’s development. 
His earlier concrete sculptures were casts, whereas the pieces 
of which I now write have been built up upon an armature : 
the final coloured layer of concrete was in each case carved 
when it had set. The novelty of this process means nothing 
in itself: the point is that by means of such admixture of 
moulding and carving, in one instance at least Mr. Moore 
has carried his recent thought to a logical end. Reclining 
Figure (16) in reinforced and carved concrete, is an expression, 
possibly final, of an idea at which Mr. Moore has worked 
over and over again. Here are the peaks of the feminine 
form. realized at last freely with the aid of mere connecting 
rods; here as twin summits stand the tall cylindrical knees ; 
here as dolmens are the breasts ; here the topmost plateau 
of the head: while so uniform and simple are the links 
between these forms that the composition as a whole may 
suggest an image of Cleopatra reclining in the stern of an 
Egyptian barge, her long body in such unison with the boat 
that her propped-up head, as though the topmost section of 
a rudder oar, guides, steers and governs. 


In terms of the release, implicit in this work, of Mr. Moore's 
dominant idea, we may now realize how intense has been the 
plastic aim behind his conception of carving. Two weeks ago 
I emphasized the point that it was a carving approach to the 
canvas that underlay the modern movement in painting. 
The sculptors, though they have concentrated upon actual 
carving almost exelusively, have shown a far less pure carving 
conception in their work: for they have sought to make of 
the block something as simple and integral as a lump of clay ; 
possibly because natural stone is losing its use and importance 
us amaterial. Foreven stone can now be manufactured (we 
are overwhelmed by moulding, by manufacture). None the 
less, within these limits, contemporary sculptors have studied 
the essential shapes of stone with reverence: indeed, only 
by this tutelage to stone might plastic conception be linked 
once more to the stern demands of materials, be thus renewed 
so that it nay accomplish again a well-earned freedom. There 
has always existed a similar progression in the styles of 
European art; on the one hand, something that approxi- 
mates to an archaic period, on the other a more freely plastic 
and, as a rule, more naturalistic period which flourishes 
so long as the initial, almost religious, reverence for stone 
survives. Whereas this cycle once lay in indescribable con- 
fusion across the centuries, today a few serious artists of 
genius, self-conscious, isolated and well-informed, will work 
through it in miniature, per*aps more than once, in their 
own life-times. ADRIAN STOKES. 


10.30 Cenotaph Service and the Silence .. 
11.10 “ Some*Corner of a Foreign Field ” 


gold mines and Indian Reservations) 
* The Flowers are not for you to pick”: a radio play by 
Tyrone Guthrie. A drowning man’s impression of his 


past life.. ae as a es - <s a Na 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER ith. 


9-50 


All Stations 
Major-General Sir 
Fabian Ware describing the work of the War Graves 
Commission .. ag All Stations 
A Shropshire Lad : Arthur Giiievedll s setting of A. E. 
Housman’s sequence of poems wa wa .. MR: 
Armistice Programme for Scotland = aa ac eee 
Festival of Empire and Remembrance from the Albert Hall N. 
The British Legion’s programme of massed bands, soldiers’ 
songs, and hymns, with Laurence Binyon’s poem “ To 
the Fallen ”” spoken by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 

9-35 “* We shall remember them ” : - N& LR. 
A programme of prose, poetry and music recapturing and 
commemorating the war years. Compiled by Val Gielgud. 
Strongly recommended. 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 12th 


6.30 


ool 


2.40 Poetry and Prose, I: an anthology on the English Country- 
side, chosen and arranged by the Hon. V. Sackville-West 
N. & L.R. 
3 Piano Recital: Harold Samuel .. N. 
4.30 Children’s Service from St. John’s, Smith Sonite, Rabie N. 


(Canon F. R. Barry) 


4.30 Unaccompanied Motets from Peterborough Cathedral .. M.R. 
5-30 The Tempest: John Gielgud as Prospero, Angela Baddeley 
as Miranda. A version adapted for ee 
7:55 Service from St. Martin-in-the-Fields: (Rev. H. R. L. 
Sheppard) 3 N. & others 
9-5 Sunday Orchestral Concert— Meade ro T ssadinaiin L.R. &c. 
MONDAY, NOVEMBER 13th 
6.50 New Books: Desmond MacCarthy : . N. 
7.5 Economics in a Changing World : Comm. S. King- ‘Hall . N. 


Strongly recommended even for those who think economics 
difficult or boring. 

The National Character—the Yeoman Farmer: Arthur 
Bryant .. N. 
9 Wales and the W ladies, ae onan ee bins cen Mts. Emma 


Noble, Sir Percy Watkins and Rev. George Davies, all 
engaged in dealing with unemployment .. ae «+ WER. 
9.20 Foreign Affairs: Vernon Bartlett .. Er ae ee N. 
(Relayed from Berlin) 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 14th 
6.30 “Eleventh Hour”—a play by Anthony Armstrong. 
Given by the Birmingham Repertory Company. . << Sa 
7-45 Liverpool Philharmonic Society’s Concert : Conductor, 
Hamilton Harty << IN 


(Handel’s Water Music, Brahms Concerto - in D) 
The British Empire —Canada Today ee ; aa N. 


8.3 
Speaker not yet announced, 


° 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 15th 
Adila Fachiri, Violin 

N., L.R., &c. 
7.30 Some British Institutions—A Medical Officer Explains .. N. 
8.15 B.B.C. Symphony Concert : Conductor, Felix Weingartner. 


3.15 Bournemouth Municipal Orchestra. 


Harold Samuel (piano) N 
9.20 Pagliacci from the Old Vic. e re «s’ ER, 
10.25 Vanishing England: How and Mandell -dealing with the 
Peak district as “a aa 1. 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 16th 
10.45 The Week in Westminster: Ian Horobin, M.P. = N. 
1.20 Leeds University Midday Concert: Griller String 
Quartet .. a L.R., N.R 
7-30 Rural Britain : Professor i? A. Scott Watson dealing this 
week with the West Country “a / Ne 
8 America Calling Again—a burlesque of an umn 
Variety broadcast which may interest those whom it fails 
to amuse 2 N. 
8.15 Royal Philharmonic Society Concert from the Queen’ s Hall, 
Conductor, Beecham. Piano, Orloff - es me 
9.20 The Debate Continues: Sir Herbert Samuel. .. =f N. 


Foundations of Music. 6.30 daily.. N. 
Nov. 10 and 11. Bach’s Organ Music : 
~Nov. 13, 14, 15; 16. Schumann’s Piano Sonatas : 


Thalben Ball. 
Betty Humby. 
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Country Life 


Mummy Wheat 

A very fine and large ear of mummy wheat (so called) 
has reached me; and it has an interesting history. The 
ear is characteristic. It is heavily bearded; and the central 
column of grain is almost as flat as barley. At the base are 
a number of little ears (there may be as many as nine in 
number) giving the effect which has produced the alternative 
name of bunched wheat. The grain from which this ear 
is descended was obtained by the Principal of the S.P.G. 
Mission agricultural school at Ummedpur, N.P. India and 
was found in an old building in Sind during excavations, 
He sowed the seed and obtained a good crop. He has since 
made experiments with the wheat in Africa as well as India, 
and found it productive. It has yielded 34 bushels to the 
acre and analysis by expert agricultural chemists puts a 
high value on its nutritive properties. Samples of the seed 
at 1s. an ounce are now on sale for the benefit of the Mission. 
It is sold. also in London (Miss Underwood, 26 Addison 


Gardens, W.14). 
* * * * 


The Age of Seed 

The ear and its history gives an opportunity of setting 
forth the facts about mummy wheat (Triticum Turgidum, 
variety mirabile) as interpreted and investigated by our 
scientific specialists in wheat, especially Mr. Percival. This 
bunched mummy wheat is still grown, more or less as a 
curiosity, in a good many countries, especially Spain, Portugal 
and North Africa. It yields well and is a fairly useful field 
crop when grown in a hot climate and on good soil, but 
not so well (though more experiment might be made) in colder 
climes and on rougher lands. The different size of the bunch 
of ears from the central ear affects the grain in some measure, 
so that there is little chance of a level sample, though that of 
course is not in the least necessary for wheat grown for home 
consumption. The variety is also grown by a number of 
plant breeders. If not highly regarded in itself, it is a useful 
parent, especially for those seeking a “ sparrow-proof” 
variety. 

* * * * 

Bean Longevity 

So much for the variety in a botanical and agricultural 
reference ; but more is claimed for the variety than mere 
utility. The allegation is that this wheat must have kept 
its germination power for hundreds and indeed thousands of 
years. The whole subject, which itself is of some antiquity, 
was revived by reports of the germination of seeds discovered 
in the tomb of Tutankhamen. The botanists have them- 
selves fostered the idea that there is something miraculous 
about these old wheats. ‘‘Mummy” is the authorized 
English name and the particular variety has been labelled 
* snirabile.’ Close enquiry nevertheless fails to corroborate 
the existence of any mystery and it may be said at once that 
there is no evidence of such a miracle. It is known that the 
ancient tombs were commonly used as granaries, and made 
excellent barns. More than this: as soon as the claims for 
the existence of such antique crops were bruited abroad, the 
race of guides, who miss few chances of earning a little money, 
took to the trick of hiding grain and unearthing it in the 
presence of the tourist. Wheat in general is in the class of 
short-lived seeds. Its germination falls sharply even after two 
years and as a rule is quite destroyed inside eight years. It has 
none of the qualities (chiefly of oil and hardness) that make a 
charlock seed to lie dormant for a generation or two, refusing 
all the seductions of spring’s (and autumn’s) successive 
*clarions.”’ A kidney bean seed has been germinated after 
it has lain corpse-like—to continue Shelley’s metaphor—for 
a hundred years. The bean and mustard are types of the 
seeds endowed with a capacity for long life, as the acorn and 
the wheat are types of the seeds that by their very nature 
must sprout soon or die. 

* , x * 


A Miracle Denied 

There is therefore, I fear, no probability that this wheat 
discovered at Sind has any connexion with the Indian culture 
of 4000 B.c. or so (akin to the Egyptian and Mesopotamian) 
now being brought to light by the excavations at Nchanje 
Daro. 


Nevertheless, the wheat is in itself of no little interest 


. 
ee 


— 


and perhaps importance. It is now being tried out j 

number of places, for example in Jersey and several Mi 

in the United States. It is a good wheat enough ; - 

according to Sir Walter Raleigh’s famous canon— even if j 

were not good, it is “rum”; and worth a trial for ie 

curiosity of its history and eccentricity of its appearance, 
* 28 * * 


and 


Dormant Berries 

The habit of seeds in date of germination has catised 
many disappointments to gardeners. There are some which 
can scarcely be tempted to grow in the first year. Amo 
these are quick and holly berries. Hollies, often thought 


- the most obstinate of seeds, germinate very freely, but hard] 


ever, if ever at all, until eighteen months or so after sowing, 
Both haws and holly berries—such is my own conviction 
for what it is worth—sprout much more certainly if they 
pass through the body: of a bird. Quantities of seedlings 
decorate my own garden, but they are not immediately unde 
the hollies but under the boughs of neighbouring bushes ¢ 
low-branched trees where the birds, after their furtive 
fashion, retire for concealment. It is possible that. thes 
slow seeds, so to call them, may grow sooner when thei 
hard case is thus gastrically softened, as such seeds as Cannes 
will only grow if cut or subject to heat that is considerable 
and damp. 
* * * * 

Scottish Visitors 

The difficulty of accurate observation of birds—thog 
bright, evasive spirits of the air—is illustrated this year by 
the directly contradictory reports of watchers. Some say 
the birds went early. Some say the birds went late, It 
certainly seemed to me that swifts (which have no relation 
to swallows) and swallows and martins went rather early in 
spite of very late nesting among the martins, at any rate; 
and for myself I scarcely saw a warbler after September. 
The reverse migration has certainly been rather early among 
the duck. On this subject I see that a mallard shot in 
Perthshire bore a ring marked with the sign manual of the 
Stockholm Museum. Scotland has indeed been receiving'a 
large number of winter visitors from Seandinavia ; and, | 
think, at a more than usually early date. It is curiow 
how widely the conviction is held this year by local prophets 
that the winter will be hard, by way of compensation for 
the summer. The specialists, however, do not support the 
prognostic. It would be unwise to deny the truth of their 
statistics ; but it is not to be doubted that our winter visitors 
(unlike our summer visitors) directly announce the weather in 
their northern homes. The colder it is in the north the more 
plover, redwing, fieldfare, and bramblings at any rate appear 
in southern places. They tell quite early of the approach of 
hard weather, though in the near, not the distant future. 


* * * * 
Wasted Fruit 

A great number of correspondents bear witness to the 
unusual crop of fruit on that lovely bush, the Pyrus Japonica, 
and most of them strongly advise that the apples or pears 
should not be wasted. There is perhaps a rather ominous 
recurrence of the attribute tart in reference to the preserve 
and an occasional preference for an extra quarter of a pound 
of sugar; but the chorus is a chorus of praise. Here is 
some characteristic advice and a recipe: “ It is a pity to 
throw away the fruit, for it makes a delicious jelly and may 
be made even into jam. Quarter the apples, leaving both 


rind and core, cover with water. Boil until tender. Strain 
through a jelly bag till every drop of juice is out. Add to 


one pint of juice from }? to 11b. of sugar. Then boil til 
it jellies. The fruit is best gathered when ripe and turing 
yellow though still hard. But green fruit can be used quite 
well if the weather prevents ripening.” A “ kindly fruit,’ 
if one may so speak, that has ripened surprisingly in my 
garden this year is the corncob. The maize was not soWl 
till late in June, when it was given me by a returned travellet 
from the Argentine, yet even in that short time it has ripenel 
sufficiently to make an excellent vegetable and, in the ca 
of the less well developed cobs, material for soup. 


W. Beacn Tomas 
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Letters to the Editor 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 


The most 


suitable length is that of one of our “* News of the Week” paragraphs.—Ed. Ture Specrator.] 


THE STERILIZATION OF THE UNFIT 
[To the Editor of Tue Specraror.] 

gu, —The pursuit of red-herrings being an uninsured 
aeupation, I will only venture to remind your readers of 
two points which Mr. James Bridie wittily ignores (with a 
yieked twinkle, I suspect !), viz., that sterilization is entirely 
different from castration in every respect save one, having 
yo untoward effects on married life or morality, as the 
(alifornian records of 6,000 cases clearly demonstrate ; 
ad that Iatent sadism is a big mountain to produce so 
gall a mouse as the wish to legalize voluntary sterilization 
yith adequate safeguards because, owing to a mediaeval 
datute against maiming fighters, its legality is at present 
doubtful. O, shade of Oceam ! 

Any compulsion, and above all any penal idea, would be as 
nischievous as Sir Robert Armstrong-Jones suggests ; only 

missive legislation is desirable—or desired. 

[ will not trespass on your space with differential diagnoses 
of schizophrenia and hypothyroidism, microcephaly and 
hypopituitrism, lovely though the words are; but merely 
suggest that Sir Robert precisely begs the question at issue 
by saying that mental defect is rarely a matter of one or 
two genes—that heredity plays a minor part. Judging by 
their expressed and documented opinions many social workers 
an¢ more experts in genetics have strong reasons for not 
sharing his confidence. 

Myself, I can only voice the plain man’s view that it is 
absurd not to allow preventive measures in cases where we 
are certain, simply because doubtful cases and non-hereditary 
cases exist.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Stewart A, McDowa tt, 

5 Kingsgate Street, Winchester. 


[To the Editor of Tur Srecrator.] 

§m,—I would ask you to allow me a small space to reply to 
Mr. James Brid‘e and Sir Robert Armstrong-Jones. Mr. 
Bridie appears to have mixed up castration and sterilization— 
and I invite him to study the difference. Sterilization is, for 
men, a very slight operation, for women, severe, but less than 
for appendicitis. There is no record of anyone having died 
from it. 

With regard to Sir Robert Armstrong-Jones’ letter, the 
German scientists differ considerably from the English ones 
on the subject. 

Heredity is not so interesting to me as the simple fact, with 
which all mothers will agree, that no mental deficient is fit to 
bring up children, or to make a home for them, that those 
unfortunate children will almost certainly be neglected and 
miserable, and that, therefore, they ought not to have them. 
The parent will certainly have no * good home influence ” or 
“parental example ”’-—I invite Sir Robert Armstrong-Jones to 
interview the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
and the Charity Organization Society on the subject. Mental 
deficients and their offsprings fill the prisons, the hospitals and 
the workhouses.—I am, Sir, &e ELLEN ASKWITH. 

5, Cadogan Gardens, S.W. 3. 


[To the Editor of Tur Specratror.] 
Sm,—Your correspondent, Mr. S. A. McDowall, in his letter 
in your issue of October 27th, would seem to show by his 
opening sentence that he has not read Dr. Penrose’s book in 
which the writer makes clear that the problem of mental 
deficiency is too involved to enable it to be solved by a mere 
statement of Mendel’s Law. 

Those of us whose main interest is in the sociological aspect 
of mental defect are grateful to Dr. Penrose for placing the 
results of his early researches so clearly before us. In the 
views of experienced and unprejudiced social workers there is 
real danger of hasty legislation based on a too superficial 
acquaintance, biological and sociological, of mental deficiency ; 
Dr. Penrose comes to the problem well qualified for the 
Tesearch on which he is engaged, and in his book shows that 
some of the conclusions drawn by non-medical biologists are 
based on fallacy because in following out ‘* bad” pedigrees 


they have been content to draw deductions without first 
enquiring (and here is the need for research) the nature of the 
varied and various diseases which in several members of the 
family have shown themselves as mental defect. Mental 
defect is not one disease but a symptom of many, singly or 
combined. 

In this matter we must make haste slowly ; meanwhile let 
me advise Mr. McDowall that he should take the advice of 
your reviewer, who says that ‘“* Doctors and laymen alike, 
who take the slightest interest in the subject of mental 
defectiveness—especially if they propose to write or talk about 
it—should read this (Dr. Penrose’s) book before dogmatizing 
and publicly speculating on the issues involved.”—I am, 
Sir, &c., : EvizABETH M. GREEN, J.P. 

17 Beverley Road, Colchester, 


OUR DEBT TO THE MAYOR 

[To the Editor of Tue SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—Mayors come and go, each adding to the traditions 
of the high office. It is right that we should praise the 
men and women who give freely and fully of their time and 
thought to serve the commonwealth. At this time of the 
year when all Mayors come and go, I feel that we should 
not forget our debt, not only to them, but to the officials 
upon whose shoulders are heavy and continuing responsi- 
bilities. 

Mayors come and go, but our Local Government officers 
remain, and they deserve praise for the prestige to which 
they have raised the municipal service. When one is abroad 
one finds how much the character and integrity of the 
municipal service in Great Britain is admired.—I am, Sir, &c., 

House of Commons. WILLIAM JENKINS. 


THE FUTURE OF THE DRINK TRADE 
[Vo the Editor of Tur SpecTAToR.] 

Sir,—I notice that Mr. J. J. Mallon, in his article eulogizing the 
Carlisle System, says that Dr. Salter has shown that in his ~ 
area an average family spends as much on drink as on rent, 
rates, bread and milk. May I point out, however, that the 
figures taken into account by Dr. Salter, and from which he 
obtains his comparison, include not only alcoholic drinks but 
food and non-alcoholic beverages, and the area he covers 
includes all the licensed houses in and around London Bridge 
Station ? Now, as about 100,000 people pass daily through 
this terminus to work and eat and drink in the neighbouring 
licensed houses, very little of this money should be attributed 
to the “‘ average family ” drink bill about which Dr. Salter 
complains. They are not his average families at all; they 
belong outside his area, and are not included in his population 
figures. 

I also noticed that Mr. Mallon mentioned the reduction of 
drunkenness in the Carlisle district as a reason for public 
ownership. May I point out that there was a greater re- 
duction of drunkenness in other districts which are under 
**;r.vate ownership ” ?—I am, Sir, &ce., R. G. Fire. 

Durban House, Seafield Road, Hove 


THE ASSYRIANS 
[To the Editor of Tue Sprcrator.] 
Sin,— £300,000 to settle the Assyrians in some distant country, 
and we might get two-thirds of the £300,000 out of them in 
the long run. “ To clear up the Assyrian trouble at that price 
would, all things considered, be cheap.” Thus The Spectator 
sums up the question in your last issue. 

What are the facts of this deplorable business ? They are 
open to everybody. A brave little mountain people—for all 
our military authorities are agreed upon the steadfastness 
and courage of the Assyrians—were induced ,to throw in their 
lot with the Allies during the Great War. After the Russian 
collapse they were forced from their mountain home; they 
lost untold numbers of both sexes in the disastrous retreat 
of the nation. We promised their return to their country ; 
we subsequently acquiesced in a treaty which banished them 
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from their villages, their ancient churches and the sepulchres 
of their forefathers, and handed over their country to Kemal; 
we then used their military qualities for our own purposes in 
Relinquishing our mandate, we informed the League 
of Nations that the Iraqi were to be trusted. What followed 
almost immediately we now know—massacre of the men, 
dishonour and forcible conversion of their wives and daughters, 
the usual fate of Christians under an irresponsible Moham- 
Now we are to provide against their 
extermination by transporting them to South America on the 
Such is the reward of loyal and brave service in our 

Is England’s honour for sale at £300,000 minus 


Iraq. 


medan Government. 


cheap ! 
interests. 
the £200,000 we might get back from our duped Allies ? 


I knew these people in their own country fifty years ago 
should be 
ashamed to face these poor wanderers today.—I am, Sir, &c., 


when England was honoured and trusted. I 


The Athenaeum. ATHELSTAN RILEY. 


RACE RESTRICTIONS 


[To the Editor of Tne SrectTator.] 


Sir,—With -reference. to Mr. Coaker’s letter. about race 
restrictions in your issue for last week, I wish to congratulate 
the writer on his courage in expressing opinions so contrary 
to those held by most of his neighbours in) Ladybrand 
Only’ 
long-period residents in South Africa know what it means to 
To give 
an instance from Johannesburg, a friend of mine saw a white. 
policeman escorting a handcuffed native to the police station 
Suddenly, and without any apparent provocation, 
the policeman let out with his arm and gave the boy such a 
blow on his mouth that two of his front teeth were knocked 


and to those held generally throughout the Free State. 


strike a lanee on behalf of the unfortunate native: 
one day. 


They then went on their way. 


out. 
* And what did you do?” I said to my friend. 


myself seen similar occurrences in South Africa and the 
tragedy is that for some reason the public take no notice. 
The official example set is not a good one. Owing to the 
system there is little justice in the Courts for native or 
coloured people, and a charge brought against a policeman 
seldom, if ever, succeeds, even when there are white witnesses 
to give evidence corroborating the authenticity of the 
charge. 

Bantu women as well as men have now to carry a pass: 
-ach man has to have five in the towns and pay for each 
one. A fine results if one is lost. To the onlooker the pass 
system seems to be a money-making game on the part of the 
nuthorities. The native is, if fairly treated, as he often is 
by individuals, a most peaceful individval and patient under 
the direst adversity. He deserves to have justice, because of his 
fine record so farin the history and building up of South Africa. 
At present, his condition is, if anything, worse than that of 
the Israelites of old under that Pharaoh who expected them to 
inake bricks without straw.—I am, Sir, &c., 

P. A. Bankes. 

8 Ilill Road, St. John’s Wood, N.W.8. 


THE USES OF ADVERSITY 
[To the Editor of Tue Specrator.] 
Sin,--Mr. H. S. Coaker’s letter on race restrictions in South 
Africa prompts me to remark how largely South Africa House 
relies pictorially, in the posters and advertisements which it 
issues to promote the tourist industry, upon the charms and 
picturesqueness of the natives. Surely there is some incon- 
sistency in using as bait for tourists the lineaments of the 
most numerically great section of the people of South Africa, 
whose government, in Mr. Coaker’s words, not only has * an 
openly declared policy’? of depriving them of all lucrative 
employment and of “* all cultural and social amenities,” but 
also forwards a scheme to dispossess them of such land as 
remains to them. Perhaps it is modesty which prevents 
South Africa House from trying to lure us out to that great 
self-governing Dominion by means of portraits of the oddly- 
named ‘“ whites,’’ in whose complexions the prevailing shade 
is usually scarlet or khaki.—-I am, Sir, &c., 
Witiram Power, 


“ec T 
walked on,” he said, ** knowing I had just started a business 
in the city and had a wife and children to support.” I have 
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CANADA’S NICKEL EXPORTs 

[To the Editor of Tux SPECTATOR. | 
Sir,— Your reference to this subject in your issue 
27th, following upon some previous remarks in your paper ; 
few weeks ago, perhaps calls for some explanation in view . 
what is, in my opinion, a very widespread misconception : 
to the use to which nickel shipped from Canada is being on 

In the first place, it is generally accepted in this country 
and in many European. countries that the upward trend of 
trade from the lowest point reached in 1932 started some 
time back, and fortunately is continuing in many directions 
During the height of the last period of relative prosperity, in 
1930, the consumption of nickel in Germany, as far as we can 
estimate, was about 5,600 tons, and I do not think it would 
be contended by anyone that the metal was then being applied 
to the manufacture of armaments. During 1932, the lowest 
point of the depression, we estimate that Germany took about 
1,900 tons, and for this year the estimate is in the neighbour. 
hood of 4,200 tons. A considerable quantity of the metal ig 
being used in the new German coinage of pure nickel, which 
was under consideration long before the present régime jn 
Germany: in point of fact, had the late Government in 
Germany lasted about a week longer there is very little doubt 
that the order for the necessary nickel would have been 
placed by that Government. The present Government has 
merely completed what its predecessor had __ practically 
perfected. Part of Germany's extra requirements in nickel 
from Canada can be attributed to the heavy home demand 
for nickel in France—also for coinage purposes—which has 
had the effect of causing France to absorb practically the 
whole of the French and Belgian production, part of which 
was formerly exported. 

This Company has always maintained that pure nickel is 
an ideal metal for coinage and better than other metals 
(including silver) by reason of its immunity from counter. 
feiture, its pleasing appearance, its extreme resistance to 
abrasion, and on hygienic grounds. Furthermore, it offers far 
greater profits to the Government issuing it than can be 
obtained from the issue of silver. This question of profit is 
extremely important today, when so many countries are 
finding difficulty in balancing their budgets—notably ‘in 
France, where the profit to be realized on the nickel coinage 
issue is so necessary that the Government has been obliged 
to issue a temporary coin in order to secure the benefits of the 
issue in this year’s revenue. 


Of Octobe 


It is true that any country which has nickel coinage in cir- 
culation has so much nickel available in a handy form, and 
experience in past wars has indicated that this is an asset; 
but wars cannot be fought on nickel alone. ‘Under present 
conditions all other metals, such as copper, steel, &c., are 
essential for war, although with the rapid strides being made 
today in scientific discovery, it is by no means certain that 
metals will play such an essential part in wars which may 
take place in the future. If, however, one is to draw the blind 
conclusion that any country issuing nickel coinage does so 
with a view to having a war reserve, then this conclusion 
must be applied to all those thirty countries which have pure 
nickel coins in circulation. 

Another point which should be borne in mind when com- 
paring exports from Canada for the present year with those 
last year is that, owing to the great shrinkage in the world 
demand for nickel, not only from Germany but from all 
countries, this Company was obliged last year to close down 
its plant for several months and to reduce the somewhat 
heavy stocks it had accumulated. The increase therefore in 
the nickel exported from Canada this year by no means 
represents the same increase in the nickel sales for the current 
year. 
of white metals, notably stainless steel and the copper nickel 
alloys, such as Monel Metal. When one considers that Monel 
Metal contains 65 per cent. nickel and the content of any of 
the stainless steels is 8 to 18 per cent., it will be realized that 
it does not take a very big expansion of these alloys to call 
tor considerably increased quantities of nickel.—I am Sir, &e., 

H, Atan Lioyp 
(Sales Manager, The Mond Nickel 
Company, Ltd.), 
Thames Wouse, Millbank, London, S.W.1, 














































No one can fail to notice the widespread application 
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—— —— 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecraror.] 
n.—You have recently more than once called attention to 
“fact that Germany has, in the first six months of 1933, 
noted from Canada twice as much nickel as in the same 
it in 1932. Figures published about October 23rd give 
a exports of nickel from Canada to the United Kingdom 
in the April-September period of 1933 at 49,880 ewt., 
compared with 1,097 ewt. in the same _ period in 1932. 
Germany has doubled her imports; Britain has increased 
hers nearly fifty-fold. As you rightly say, the case for 
s strong, but should it be limited to Germany's 


= 


SI 
the 


some enquiry 1 
case 2-1 am, Sir, &e., 


16 Molesworth Street, Dublin. AtrreD D. Denar, 


[In commenting on Germany's increased imports of nickel, 
which is an important constituent in the manufacture of 
munitions, we specifically pointed out that the metal might 
he required for other purposes. These two letters suggest 
that it is—Ep. The Spectator.| 


GUY FAWKES DAY 
[To the Editor of ‘Tne Seecraror.] 
Sin, -You and your readers show a discreet interest in the 
theory of crime and criminals, I challenge both on the 
practical value of that interest. Will you publish this 
appeal? Will they respond ? 

A man I know is ready to take up a job of work in a few 
weeks’ time. If it is paradoxical to offer work to bad men 
while good ones seek it, there is at least precedent for anxiety 
about lost sheep. This man must do honest work. He has 
got to the point at which the alternative will next time be 
too much of a good thing altogether. I do not see how he 
an avoid penal servitude plus preventive detention. He 
told me last week that he has finished with crime. I think 
he very likely means this, though I confess to hoping that 
he may not again find circumstances in which the dishonest 
course is what he ealls ‘“‘ too easy.’ There is a chance. 
Will anyone give it him ? 

Here is the poor devil's balance sheet : Debit.——A list of 
convictions for dishonesty, punished with hard labour and 
penal servitude. An argumentative nature and quarrelsome 
disposition, Credit.—Single, aged under 40, strongly built. 
Initiative and determination. Does not know when he is 
beaten. (Hvempli gratia, a prosecution for larceny having 
broken down, he sued the police for the articles allegedly 
stolen by him-—and won.) Has learned gardening, painting, 
hoot repairing and hairdressing (gentlemen's) in Government 
schools. Has worked as market porter. 

I, for my part, can deliver him carriage paid within the 
U.K. He is not eligible for the Colonies. His girl married 
another man during his temporary absence from home, 
and he is unencumbered. It will be his last chance. In 
the name of the compassionate, what sportsman will give 
it him? Time presses. You, Sir, know where to forward 
replies received at the office of The Spectator.—I am, Sir, &e., 

ALEXANDER COPPERSMITIl, 


THE CASE FOR DEMOCRACY 
[To the Editor of Tue SPECTATOR. | + 

Sin, ~The Master of Balliol puts forth a well-reasoned defence 
of democracy, and yet does not the case for aristocracy lie 
deeper? He commences by aflirming that human beings 
“must never be treated only as instruments to the good life of 
others... that for the democrat the end of the State is the 
good life of the citizens.” 

But is not the aim of a true aristocracy the same ? Surely, 
that is the noblest view of * government by the wise.” Not 
that the wise should govern solely for the sake of themselves, 
but also for the best advancement of all. For the true 
aristocrat believes that every man’s best hope of development 
lies. not in his having the maximum amount of liberty, but in 
his heving the maximum amount of guidance, from those 
Who have proved their superiority. This fact received 
endorsement even from the Founder of the Church, with its 
truly monarchie character (cf. Parables of Sower, Talents). 
Who shall say that the man of one talent, by serving with his 
talent the man of five, is not fulfilling his own end ? And, in 
any subject, the superiority of some over others can always 





be proved by examination, as Plato realized, and the Chinese 
have put into practice. 

The Master of Balliol justifies the polling booth by reason 
of human differences. Actually however, this institution is 
as tyrannical as any aristocracy in its treatment of human 
differences, without the virtues of any aristocracy to counter- 
balance it.—I am, Sir, &e., JoserpH K, HAMMOND. 

23 Norman Drive, Eccleshill, Bradford. 


PLEA FOR A NEW KIND OF NOVEL 
[To the Editor of Tun Specrator.] 
Sir,—-I think Mr. Sein O’Faoliin has missed the point of 
Ker’s argument that * a sense of character is the true mark of 
the epic.” Ker, it should be remembered, was comparing the 
epic, not with the modern novel, but with the romance of 
mediaeval convention. And in this a dead end was reached 
through the over-stressing of situation and mood and a 
corresponding neglect of the personalities of the actors 
involved. In the modern novel the tendency seems to run 
in the opposite direction. Had Ker chosen to compare the 
epic of ancient with the novel of modern times, he would have 
shifted to some extent the angle of vision. The whole truth 
about epie poetry, of which Ker was Ied to emphasize one 
particular half (though without neglecting the other), is that 
its strength lies in the creation of strong and _ significant 
situations plus an intuitive realization of the personalities re- 
quired to fill them. Those personalities are no less distinct 
and individual because the situation which invokes them, or is 
invoked by them in turn, defines and brings into play their 
essential qualities, to the exclusion of those minor idiosyn- 
crasies in which the modern novelist takes a special pleasure. 
Achilles is distinct from Ulysses ; Siegfried could never change 
places with Hagen, nor Roland with Oliver.—I am, Sir, &c., 
MarcGarer F. Ricney. 
Royal Holloway College, 
Englefield Green, Surrey. 


THE UNFAIREST LOTTERY 

[To the Editor of Tur Speecraror.] 
Sin, Your correspondent on this subject exposes one of the 
many devices by which the Inland Revenue defrauds the 
taxpayer. But the example he gives is but a faint reflection 
of the extortion to which the property owner is subjected at 
the hands of the tax-gatherers. It is important to remember 
in this connexion that house property in the country only 
pays taxes on its rateable value. In London the owner pays 
on the gross assessment. So that two houses each of the 
rental value of, say, £100 per annum, and both rated at £30, 
and one having its gross assessment (in town) at the rack 
rental figure: the country house would be taxed £7 10s. 
and the London one £25. 

I own two houses converted into flats: one in Paddington 
and the other in Kensington. The gross assessment on the 
latter has three times been raised against me from £115 to 
£220 in the last ten years. I was still protesting against the 
last Quinquennial Assessment—that of °29, pointing out that 
the gross assessment of £172 exceeded my nett profit by £72, 
when without any warning or any inquiry whatsoever into 
the circumstances and obligations connected with the pro- 
perty, the Inspector for the Inland Revenue in that district 
raised the gross assessment by another £48. On the house 
in Paddington he raised the gross assessment by 160 per cent, 
— from £80 to £220. 

By a merciful dispensation of Providence all the agree- 
ments with my tenants in this latter house had expired by 
effluxion of time : so I promptly served them with the legal 
notice to quit, retaining two whose rents covered the rates, 
interest on mortgage and ground rents, but left arrears on 
other charges, upkeep, &c. This house has been closed now 
as described for two years, and my total out-of-pocket expenses 
in the house are between £60 and £70. In respect to the 
Kensington house, one flat has been vacant for thirteen 
months, as I cannot obtain the rent to make it worth the 
letting. 

To show the haphazard way in which these assessments 
are made, without any regard to ordinary business con- 
siderations, or indeed, common sense, I would point out that 
the Paddington property is in a comparatively poor neigh- 
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bourhood, and contains four flats, while the house in Ken- 
sington is in a much better locality, and has five flats, while 
in addition it is better built and has larger rooms. Yet both 
houses are assessed at £220! 

But this is only one—though the principal—way in which 
the property owner is robbed. Another is that no notice is 
taken of the amount expended on the repairs by redecoration 
to render the flats marketable to prospective tenants. Thus 
a flat which has cost £40 to redecorate, and let, say, for £80 
per annum on a three years’ agreement, is assessed on its 
gross, and not, as it should be, nett value. Thus a landlord 
who keeps his property in good order gets less profit than 
another who lets at a lower rent, and neglects to keep the 
house in good repair. It works as a fine on a good landlord, 
and a bonus to the bad. 

This system of continually raising the gross assessment is 
so worked that now many of us on-sending in claims for 
reclamation of overpaid Income Tax have not received any- 
thing back, but have been served with demands for sums of 
money varying from £3 to £4, to as much as, in my case, £28, 
The gross assessment is used deliberately for this purpose : 
it is raised to give a pretext for not repaying money that 
is owing to the claimant on his actual income; and the 
proper designation of this practice is swindling. 

I have flatly refused to pay a penny. If I have to go to 
prison, because the Inland Revenue arbitrarily fix my income 
at a purely fictitious amount—well, I will go. I refuse to 
pay on these grounds: (1) That Parliament authorized an 
Income Tax of 5s. in the £, and that any sum levied on the 
taxpayer above this amount is illegal. (2) That ‘ Income ”’ 
means velit income ; that is, the surplus sum that is left over 
and above the necessary expenses which enable the landlord 
to maintain the market value of his property by keeping it 
in good and proper repair. If this is not the meaning of the 
word “ Income” then let the Government come out in the 
open and say so. (8) That all assessments should take into 
consideration the capital expended to obtain the rents, and 
that the assessment should be made only on the amount, 
subjected to this (common-sense) deduction. (4) That the 
taxpayer should have the right of appeal to some authority 
entirely disconnected with the Inland Revenue officials ; and 
that this tribunal should have the power of deciding the 
issue between the contending parties in terms of equity 
and common sense.—I am, Sir, «c., 

Encar H. 8S. Barnes-Austin. 

36 Prospect Road, Tunbridge Wells. 


ECONOMIC NATIONALISM 
[To the Editor of Tux Srecrator.] 
Sir,—For the last fifteen years Europe has been concentrating 
on International Politics with the result that never at any 
time in history has Nationalism been so rampant as it is in 
Europe today. 

Meanwhile under the cloak of International Politics an 
International Financial Dictatorship has been able to obtain 
sufficient power to put a stranglehold on the entire economic 
system of the. world. 

Is it not time that we ceased to worry about International 
Politics, which only result in economic deadlock, and concen- 
trated rather on National economics—the policy of putting 
our house to order first, before meddling with the houses of 
other people ? 

As has been very well said recently by a prominent economic 
expert ** you never solve any problem by making it bigger.” 
The problem is a National one, not an International one. 
Until we realize this fact we shall never obtain a solution to 
world economic chaos.—I am, Sir, &c., 

RONALD OGDEN. 

National Liberal Club, Whitehall, S.W.1. 


A HOME FOR WAYFARERS 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecrator.] 
Sir,—I am anxious to raise the sum of £500 to equip the 
Gloucestershire Home for Young Wayfarers now newly 
established at Pauntley Court, near Newent, for the rescuing 
of young men from the life of the roads. The Home takes 
the lads from the roads, trains them, and gives them a chance 
to recover and start again. In order to raise the money 


——— 


needed for the equipment of the Home, I am Willing 
the following things: (a) To give readings from my he . 
at places within forty miles of my home, on the condi” 
that for each such reading the sum of twenty-five ena 
paid to the Treasurer of the Home. (b) To write a — 
verse and my signature in any one of my books sent to . 
for the purpose, on the condition that ten shillings and cm 
pence be enclosed for me with each book so sent, I whics 
to be clearly understood that I will not write in what 4 
called autograph books and birthday books, and that Ilva 
not make any reduction in my charge for signing Many 
books. The charge will be half a guinea a volume, to be 
paid in advance. 

The cause is to save young English lads from degradatioy 
and despair. Will you help me to help them ?—-I am, Sir, && 

Pinbury Park, Cirencester. Joun MAasrrmip, | 


BRITISH INDUSTRIES HOUSE 
[To the Editor of Tux: Sprcraror.| 
Sm,—Since I joined the Board of British Industries House | 
have been asked many questions about its purposes. May 
I explain very briefly ? 

The aim of British Industries House is two-fold—first, t) 
show a sufficiently representative collection of British goods 
in each of our principal trades to tempt the buyers in each of 
those trades to visit it ; and, secondly, to attract a sufficiently 
large number of trade buyers regularly to justify the 
manufacturer in exhibiting. 

I believe we shall succeed in both parts of our programme, 
and so make British Industries House a real, living centr 
of Empire buying.--I am, Sir, &c., 

FrANcis GOopENOUGH, 


Stations 


In sight of the holy graves 
Of Innis Gluira, 

With hooded head she raves 
Through prayers unknown 
On this isle of bright stone 
That. dazzles daylight, 
Where she of all penitents 
Is most alone. 


How could she pray with them 
And she so ancient, 

Or like them move a limb 

When each one there— 

With all the stealth and stare 

Of a sleepwalker, 

Straying from Time—moves with 
The rounds of prayer. 


Sea-light on the sloping skies ! 
What more could amaze her ? 
And, oh,.delight of the eyes, 
On stone a green ray 

Of garlic again in spray, 
That Brendan had tended 

To flourish till the wild eve 
Of Judgment Day. 


With these on this wind-cleaned isl 
She now seems changeless ; 

Her young days were but awhile 
Among the far kin, 

For whom she’d brightly spin 

Each tress on the finger, 

That now holds three marriage rings 
On its loose skin. 


And here with light on the ebb, 
And hooded while nursing 

The last faint glow in the web 
Of her bone, she seems 

A dusk-green bird in its dreams, 
Maybe the phoenix, 

For look in the salty darkness, 
By god, she gleams ! 


I. R. Hiccnrss. 
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Our Consul as Ulysses 


By H. W. NEVINSON 


mus is a record of a life’s splendid work,* and it will make 
every one among Us prouder of our country. It is true that 
sir Robert Graves is an Irishman, son of the Bishop of 
Limerick, and brother of Alfred Perceval Graves, the maker 
of Irish songs, and of Mr. C. L. Graves, the wit and famous 
journalist. That is true, and we must allow something for 
lively Irish qualities. But in education and habit of life 
Sir Robert has followed the best type of the English nature 
—honest above suspicion, helpful to all who need his help, 
never hesitating to welcome adventure, and delighting in all 
active sports and games. This careful record of what he has 
seen and done during 50 years of hard labour in the service 
of our country must fill every high-spirited Englishman with 
admiration and envy. 

The record is careful, for it is founded on diaries strictly 
kept even in times of difficulty and crisis, so that we are 
never misled as to time or place. Perhaps for those who have 
not enjoyed personal knowledge of the Balkans and Asiatic 
Turkey, the method may seem almost too minute as the 
pages pass from day to day or year to year; but for us who 
have known the Balkans at intervals during the whole of the 
period, the book is so fascinating in its reminiscences that we 
would have nothing left out. One might call it the history 
of the death and resurrection of the * Sick Man of Europe.” 
It tells the slowly approaching doom and the revival of that 
devastating race which for more than four centuries lay like 
a curse upon the relics of Greek and Roman civilizations. 


Consider the course of those tragic events which involved 
all the various races once suffering under the depression of 
Turkish misrule, and finally involved all the races of Europe 
in the bloodiest of all wars. We find the author beginning 
his service in Constantinople at the time of chaos when the 
city had only just been saved from the Russian armies that 
had already reached San Stephano; then eame his years at 
Sofia in the newly created State of Bulgaria ; the triumphant 
victory over the treacherous Serbs at Slivnitza ; the shameful 
kidnapping and deposition, by the Russian Tsar Alexander IT, 
of Prince Alexander of Battenberg ; the regency and assassi- 
nation of Stamboloff; the accession of Prince Ferdinand, 
who was induced to turn against us in the Great War; and 
then we are taken for some years to Erzerum, so inhospitable 
a residence, and to the scenes of the Red Sultan’s massacres 
of Armenians; then to Crete at the time of the island’s 
deliverance from Turkish tyranny by the action of a British 
Admiral. There the author was Consul-General, as he was 
also in Salonica during the time of the Macedonian risings 
and massacres at the beginning of this century. The Young 
Turk revolution and the deposition of Abdul Hamid followed. 
Then we find the author again in Constantinople at the 
outbreak of the war with Italy, and next in Albania with 
the Turkish mission appointed to appease the risings of the 
gallant Albanian tribes. Next came the two Balkan Wars, 
the brutal murder of the Austrian Archduke and his wife by 
Serbian instigation at Serajevo ; and so the Great War itself, 
a period of service on the General Staff in the Dardanelles ; 
and a similar period in Egypt and Palestine. 

After the Armistice we find him at Constantinople as Finan- 
tial Adviser to the British High Commission. His retirement 
from the service of the Foreign Office followed, and then his 
activity forthe Armenian refugees in Corfu, and for the Greek 
refugees after the crushing defeat and massacre of the Greeks in 








*Storm Centres of the Near East: Personal Memories, 1879- 
1929. By Sir Robert: Graves. (Hutchinson. 21s.) 


Asia Minor. So we are led to his final visit to Constantinople 
after it had ceased to be the capital city of the Near East. Ashe 
says at the end, “‘ Constantinople no longer counts.” Once 
the key of the world, as Napoleon called it, I am not sure that 


‘either the Greeks or the Bulgars would take much trouble to 


possess it now. 

That in brief is the course of history covered by this 
remarkable man’s active and public life. He speaks from 
personal knowledge of all the conspicuous men with whom 
those who have followed Balkan history must be acquainted 
at least by repute—such men as Prince Alexander (one of 
his heroes), James Bourchier (who may be said almost to 
have created Bulgaria), Sir Henry Layard of Nineveh, 
Mackenzie Wallace, Valentine Chirol, Dr. Dillon and Frank 
Scudamore, Venizelos, Hilmi Pasha, Sir Edwin Pears, Aubrey 
Herbert (naturally a special friend), Sir Wyndham Deedes, 
Harold Buxton (now Bishop of Gibraltar), Dr. William Miller 
of Athens, Doughty Wylie, the hero of V Beach, and too 
many more to tell of. 


Of course there are many distinguished women too, but 
let me mention only three—Gertrude Bell, of ‘‘Mespot”’ and 
Arabian fame ; Sister Augustine, of the Mission of St. Vincent 
de Paul at Salonica, of whom he justly says, “ she was an 
Englishwoman always ready to sacrifice comfort, health, and 
if necessary life itself in the cause of suffering humanity.” 
The third is, naturally, Miss M. E. Durham, the * Queen of 
Albania,” as the people rightly called her. When I was 
going up and down Albania with her, trying to mitigate the 
sufferings of the villagers after the customary Turkish 
abominations, I knew of course that the Turks detested her 
as they detested every sign of humanity, but Sir Robert tells 
us of a service he did of which I was ignorant at the time : 

“In Adrianople Hadji Adil to'd me privately that the Seutari 
authorities, jealous of Miss Durham’s extraordinary influence 
over the still recalcitrant Malissors, had recommended her expulsion, 
and asked for my advice on the subject. I very strongly dissuaded 
him from any such foolish action, assuring him that Miss Durham’s 
influence was entirely due to her unselfish and untiring efforts 
for the relief of suffering humanity, and that her expulsion coukd 
only have the most disastrous effect, not only locally, but also 
upon public opinion in England.” 


He acted then in the same helpful spirit as he had shown 
some ten years earlier towards the Brailsfords and myself 
when we were attempting to relieve the hideous misery of 
the Bulgars in Macedonia, then under the control of Hilmi 
Pasha. Hilmi he describes exactly as I knew him: “ His 
industry was enormous, his manners irreproachable, and his 
plausibility so great that it was difficult not to believe in his 
sincerity. He was indeed one of those bureaucrats who sit 
in an office and give orders which they believe are as good 
as deeds. ‘I have given orders that no villages shall be 
burnt !” he said to me in answer to my protest that I had 
eounted 122 burnt villages just south-west of Monastir, where 
Hilmi’s headquarters were. A fine type of the English 
public-school and University man who was with me, thinking 
my protest was not strong enough, exclaimed, * C'est un 
grand pitié, Monsieur, que vous avez brélé tant villages!” 
But Hilmi, not having the advantage of a public-school 
education, did not understand, and only politely bade us 
adieu.” 

It is hard to break off, for I could have so much more to 
say in appreciation of such a record as this. I can only repeat 
that of all the careers I have watched during a long and 
varied life there is none I would rather have chosen than 
the career here so fully narrated. 
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A Prime Minister’s Interpreter 


Lord Riddell’s Intimate Diary of the Peace Conference and 

After. By Lord Riddell. (Gollancz, 18s.) 
To publish a diary as it stands is always a doubtful venture. 
You may gain in vividness, but you inevitably lose in unity. 
The casual reader will almost always fail to see the wood for 
the trees. Lord Riddell, whose earlier War Diary was full of 
individual items of singular interest, carries his story down to 
the end of 1923 in what is again a collection of highly interest- 
ing items. He occupied a unique position as channel of com- 
munication between the Cabinet and the British (and often 
the foreign) Press at a series of historic conferences—the Paris 
Peace Conference, San Remo, Spa, Washington, Cannes and 
various others of less moment—but his notes never show a 
conference as a whole, only isolated bits of information or 
table-talk about them, There are dozens of side-lights on 
the Paris Conference, but of the unforgettable atmosphere of 
that fevered diplomatic orgy next to nothing. Lord Riddell, 
moreover, says strangely little of his own immediate work, 
and hardly a word about the men and the papers he was 
officially serving. At the Washington Conference, for ex- 
ample, the most brilliant British journalists of the day were 
gathered—J. A. Spender of the Westminster; Wickham 
Steed of the Times ; Repington of the Telegraph ; Nevinson 
of the Chronicle; and H. G. Wells turned journalist 
temporarily for the Mail—but all the diarist has to say 
of any of them is that he lunched several times with 
Mr. Steed. 

It is hardly sufficient compensation to be carried day by 
day to Mr. Lloyd George’s luncheon or dinner-table and posted 
in his views on every problem and personality of the moment— 
particularly since Mr. Lloyd George himself is now giving the 
world his considered judgement of the events of the period at 
some length. Lord Riddell’s relationship to the Prime Minis- 
ter was curious. Its basis obviously was personal friendship, 
which shows signs of strain only in the last pages of ihe volume, 
a development which Lord Riddell ascribes to his hostility (a 
very well-advised hostility) to Mr. Lloyd George’s pro-Greek 
policy. Given that relationship, it was a more than ordinary 
stroke of fortune for the Prime Minister that Lord Riddell 
should have been chosen, not by the Premier at all, but by 
the Newspaper Proprietors’ Association to be the interpreter 
of the Cabinet, and its head in particular, to newspapers serv- 
ing the whole population of this and many other countries. 
Occupying that key position, standing on the edge of the 
political world without being plunged in it, and possessed of 
a large endowment of native shrewdness, Lord Riddell prob- 
ably saw during the first critical post-War years more than 
anyone except half a dozen private secretaries of the inner 
working, not only of the national, but of the international 
political machine. 

The result is that the diary which he kept with some dili- 
gence till just after Mr. Lloyd George's fall in 1922 is packed 
with anecdotes and observations of both personal and public 
interest, even if they do not make the additions to history 
which the rather alluring title Intimate Diary might sug- 
gest. 

So far as Mr. Lloyd George is concerned Lord Riddell’s refer- 
ences to him are most suggestive on the rare occasions when 
they are critical.. Take, for example, this, in the fourth 
month of the Peace Conference : 

“'L. G. spoke of indemnities and I thought his tone very changed. 
Today he said the Germans would have to pay to the uttermost 
farthing. He pushed aside economic difficulties and said that if 
the Germans decline to fulfil their obligations we can compel them 
by an economic blockade. . . . He has performed a great service 
by establishing better relations with Wilson, and he has fought 
our battle with great vigour, courage, skill and dexterity. But 
it is useless to deny that he has become more autocratic ; more 
intolerant of criticism and more insistent upon secrecy. No four 
kings or emperors could have conducted the Conference on more 
autocratic lines.” 

And there is much wisdom in the author’s observations on the 
Prime Minister's thoughts of retirement. ‘“ For many 
reasons,” said Mr. Lloyd George (March, 1920), ** I should like 
to resign and take a good long holiday. But I feel there is 
work for me to do. Fate, Providence, or what you will, 
has ordained me for the purpose. It is my destiny and I 
must fulfil it.” On which Lord Riddell comments: ‘ The 
truth is that he enjoys the life, arduous though it may be. , . 


. 


As a rule they [statesmen], stay on because they lik 
life, but they think the reason is undiluted sos 
Human motives are so mixed that it is impossible to anal 
them.” The fact that the Prime Minister had been she 
to write his life in 80,000 words at £1 a word Was, alte 
all, some inducement to a retreat from politics, 
No diary as crowded as this is with conversations, get and 
casual, with men like the Prime Minister, Bonar Law, Balfow, 
Foch, Henry Wilson and his “cousin” Woodrow, could fail ty 
be intensely readable. Lord Balfour shows, as always, in g 
singularly attractive light, and there is the transcription of i 
jong and rather pathetic monologue by Lord Curzon, going 
to prove that he is by no means the aloof superior person 
that legend represents him. It is dangerous to begin quoti 
but: various odd entries stick. particularly in memory—Mr 
Ramsay MacDonald declaring in 1920 that Bolsheyisy 
was dead as a form of government; Mr. Lloyd George 
collecting Sir Henry Hadow, Sir Richard Terry and one 
two others at Criccieth to make a selection of the three 
hundred best hymns in the English language; Mr, Lloyd 
George’s prediction in 1921 that among the new men mor 
would be heard of Hilton Young and young Wood—wh 
has since then been Viceroy of India; and the description 
of a Saturday evening at Deauville, when Lady Astor and. 
Captain Evans danced an Apache dance, Sir Hama 
Greenwood did a little step-dancing, Sir Auckland Geddes 
gave a rendering of some Scottish sermons, and the whole 
party, including Mr. Lloyd George and Lord Balfour, joined 
in a contest in which two sides, invoking such melodies ag 
** Tipperary ” and “ Pack up your Troubles,” did their best 
to sing each other down. The meaning of “an Intimate 
Diary ” begins to dawn. H. Witson Harr, 


Lord Milner in South Africa 


The Milner Papers. Vol. II: South Africa, 1899-1995, 

Edited by Cecil Headlam. (Cassell. 25s.) 
Ir will be remembered from the preface of the first volume 
of these Papers that Milner deprecated an * official ”’ biography 
of himself, though he wished his papers to be published, 
In consequence this volume, like the last, is not so much 
history or biography, but a collection of papers essential 
for anyone undertaking such a task, the editor confining 
himself to printing the relevant documents and, “ pointing. 
pole in hand,” supplying the necessary commentary to 
explain gaps in the sequence of events. With practice Mr. 
Headlam has become increasingly expert in his task, and 
he avoids in this second volume some of the repetitions 
and a good deal of the heaviness which can hardly be altogether 
avoided in this method of presenting his materials, In 
fact this volume is much better reading than the first. This 
is not only due to the better presentation of the material, 
but chiefly because -Milner himself, now well settled down 
to his gigantic task, becomes far more alive and interesting 
than he appears in the groping stage chiefly evident in the 
earlier volume. Now at length the die is cast and Milner 
has a clear field even:during the War, and, still more of course 
after the peace of Vereeniging, when for nearly three years 
he had almost complete liberty to carry out his long-pondered 
policy. 

One inestimable advantage: Milner had during the arduous 
six years 1899-1905 covered by this volume, in the unstinted 
support of his official chiefs in the ministry at home. South 
Africa had in the past proved the “ grave of reputations,” 
partly, no doubt, owing to injudicious actions by proconsuls, 
but still more from the constant changes in home policy 
to South Africa. Tergiversations at home about the status 
of the Free State, Basutoland and the Transvaal in the 
past, and even about extensions in Cape Colony, account 
for the apparent failure of many previous governors. But 
whatever troubles Milner had, disavowal from home on the 
main points of his policy was never his fate during his long 
term of office. Unlike Sir Bartle Frere, he was fortunate 
in resigning before a change of ministry, and he even had 
a considerable say in the choice of his successor. Salisbury 
and Balfour, the suceessive Prime Ministers during his 
term of office, were unwavering in their support ; his second 
immediate chief, Alfred Lyttelton, was a friend who followed 
Milner’s advice in all South African matters: the letters 
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selborne, When Under-Secretary, delightfully informal and 
d f almost boyish encouragement, must often have proved 
il tion to the essentially lonely man that Milner was. 
‘ ve all his first and great chief, Chamberlain, with all the 


























































en 
— a - of his vivid personality, backed him up through thick 
thin, and only once during their long association found 
» Set ang necessary to differ from him on an important political 
Balfow HH... the suspension of the Cape Constitution. But, funda- 
Id fail ty saa as this difference was, even that brought out the 
AYS, in g imity of the two men and their deep understanding 
tion of g of one another’s character and difficulties. No passages 
ON, going inthis book are more creditable to these two statesmen than 
© Person the letters. which passed between them after Chamberlain 
quoting id felt it his duty publicly to repudiate an utterance of 
rl. yiner on this question. They are letters which glorify the 
’shevism, hie life of this country. 
F 
mi It was well for Milner that he had such generous support 
he three jy at home, for otherwise he would never have been able to carry 
» Lloyd through so much of his deep-laid policy, bound as it was in 
en mon fy the course of its execution to create difficulties and have 
1d — Who yt-backs that might well have aroused misgivings in those 
scription ultimately responsible for its defence. In a word Milner’s 
tor and. iey may be described as an attempt to recreate a new 
mei sgith Africa. He was faced with five different States, each 
Geddes fi vith its own form of government and special idiosyncrasies, 
: whole fy some of _pasheonge ™ onag be _— of the noggin gi 
toi were antagonistic to British ideas and government, and a 
Pitp of them half-ruined by a three years’ war; his aim was 
‘ir best fm ‘pidly to restore prosperity to these half-animate elements, 
timat, fy 0 secure a preponderance if not a majority in favour of 
RRIS, British ideals and eventually to unite all five into a homo- 
geneous State with common interests in loyal association 
with the rest of the British Empire. It is clear from this 
a volume and from subsequent history that in the first part of 
-1995, Ie this aim he had astounding success in overcoming the diffi- 
culties, He started the mines and gave a municipality to 
oltame Johannesburg even before the War was over, he not only 
raphy restored the Boers to their farms within a year of the peace, 
ished, but had already set eons —— for —- ng 
iculture and cattle-breeding and for irrigation of the 
an tty land. In his second object of encouraging British 
fining gttlers to form a counterpoise to the large Dutch majority 
ting. inSouth Africa, though he attained some success, that success, 
v to largely for causes beyond his control, was by no means 
. Mr. commensurate with his aims. But for his third aim of paving 
a the way for federation or union in South Africa he accom- 
Nese plished much, partly by his Intercolonial Council, to deal with 
ther the joint railway and customs interests of the two conquered 
In States, partly by the customs and railway rates conferences 
This he summoned for all South African territories, but chiefly 
we by his unwearying propagation of his ideas as to the waste 
i and folly involved in five separate governments attempting 
ting to deal piece-meal with interests affecting the whole of 
the South Africa, 
iner Where Milner chiefly failed was in winning the confidence 
ITse of the Boers. They respected him for. his limpid honesty of 
“ATS purpose, they admired his efficiency, and undoubtedly 
red profited from many of his great schemes ; and the greatest 
among them, as is evident from the words of Botha and 
us General Smuts here quoted (pp. 364, 541-2), felt gratitude 
ed for his services to their country. But on the whole it is 
ith not surprising that the great mass of the Boers should not 
5” have regarded him as a sympathetic character. He was 
ls, associated in their minds with their great defeat, he was 
ey essentially a townsman with all his chief interests in London life, 
18 while their whole life was absorbed in the soil of South Africa ; 
e and, though he fully realized and gave credit to their noblest 
it qualities (p. 434), he himself was conscious that “the occur- 
it rences of the past will always be an obstacle . . . on their 
e side” to co-operation (pp. 386-7). But whatever one may 
think of Milner’s South African policy, there is one thing of 
( Which no one reading this book can feel the slightest doubt : 
1 his high conception of duty and his unfearing pursuit of it. 
] “Ihave fought for all I was worth ... The fight was a 





big one—for the greatness and dignity of my country.” 
These are proud words, written privately to a friend ; but 
they are justified. 







Bast. WILLIAMS, 








Is Our Slum Policy Wrong? 


The ——en Campaign. By Sir E. D. Simon. (Longmans. 
2s. 6d.) 


Sir Ernest Simon, whose relation to municipal Manchester 
may be compared with Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s to municipal 
Birmingham, is unquestionably one.of the first experts in the 
country on the housing question ; and it is well known that 
he holds views on the present anti-slum campaign diametrically 
opposed to those of the Minister of Health, which the Govern- 
ment has adopted. In this book he provides the most 
powerfully reasoned and documented exposition of his case 
which has yet appeared. He also conducts a searching 
analysis of all the successive phases of housing policy since 
the War, and supplies much statistical and other informa- 
tion, which has not previously been available. 

His central argument may be summarized as _ follows. 
Outside a very limited number of the worst cellar or court 
dwellings, which certainly should be cleared away, but 
which form a local and small part of the problem (in a city 
so large as Manchester practically none are left), the primary 
slum evil is not one of structure, but of overcrowding. The 
cause of this is that within the present century the number 
of families, as shown by successive censuses, has increased 
out of all proportion to the increase of population. Since 
the normal and healthy demand is for one house or tenement 
per family, and since there are not nearly enough to :0 
round, the result has been to force a mass of families into 
conditions of horrible overcrowding. This evil is worse 
now than when the War ended, since the big post-War effort 
in house-building has been greatly exceeded by the post-War 
increase in families. So the main need for the moment is 
not demolition but building. 

“ The first step is to go on building new houses as fast as possible 
until there is one house for every family. We have shown that in 
most parts of the country, if we concentrate on the building of new 
houses, this stage can be reached within ten years. The worst 
living conditions will then be done away with: every family will 
have a house of its own. 

“This marks a very important stage in the progress of the 

housing campaign; but it must be remembered that the date, at 
which it will be reached, is delayed every time a house is pulled 
down. No slum clearance should therefore be undertaken before 
this stage is reached, except in the case of the very worst type of 
cellar dwelling or court, or houses which are actually unsafe for 
habitation.” 
Sir Ernest Simon estimates this last class at perhaps 110,000 
houses in England and Wales; and considers that all the 
other demolitions, which the Government are now pressing 
on the local authorities, including practically all those in the 
Manchester clearance schemes, are, for the reason given, 
making things worse, not better. 

This is the kernel of the book—an argument neither to 
be accepted nor rejected in a moment. One may hazard the 
comment that it is truer in what it affirms than in what it 
denies. The argument for more housing accommodation is 
unanswerable. But unless it is nearly all to consist of 
Becontrees and Wythenshawes (which it is surely becoming 
difficult to believe), there may very well have to be demolition 
with it. The trouble with many old working-class districts, 
like the Hulme and Ancoats with which Sir Ernest Simon is 
familiar, is not really that they carry toomany rooms and people 
per ten acres, but that they carry them in the wrong way. 
Replanning on tenement lines (which may prove the main 
alternative to Becontrees) would substantially increase as 
well as improve the accommodation. But he is right in 
urging that all such changes should be fitted in advance 
into a really far-seeing town-plan. 

In his account of housing developments since the War 
Sir Ernest brings out very clearly and fairly the oscillations 
between Labour and Conservative policy, either of which, 
if pursued consistently, would probably have yielded better 
results than the zig-zag between the two. He makes out a 
strong case for regarding the present housing department 
of the Ministry of Health as entirely inadequate in scale and 
scope, and advocates a much larger, more separate, and more 
specialized organization, which, though costing more in 
itself, might effect, he thinks, enormous economies over 
this vast field of expenditure. As between municipal and 
private enterprise in building, he thinks, broadly, that private 
enterprise should be encouraged to go on building houses to 
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sell (subject to better public control of quality, planning, 
and appearance), but that the smaller houses needed for 
letting, not selling, to the poorer workers should be built by 
local authorities. He is not sanguine that the guarantees 
arranged under last summer’s Housing Act will induce 
private enterprise to build many of this latter class, and 
therefore considers Sir Hilton Young’s all-round veto on 
municipal building to be, on this side, a disastrous mistake. 
There are some very good appendices to the volume. 
One, by Mrs. F. W. Hubback, discusses the right and wrong 
principles of differential renting in aid of the poorest—a 
most crucial point. Another, by Mr. J. Inman, analyses the 
effect of subsidies on prices, in the light of important statistical 
calculations which have not been made public before. 
R. C. K. Ensor. 


The Marxist Position 


Capitalism, Communism and the Transition. 
Burns. (Victor Gollancz. 5s.) 

Philosophy of Communism. By John Macmurray. 
Faber, 3s. 6d.) 

For practical purposes at the present time Communism and 

Marxism are interchangeable terms, and though a divorce is 

conceivable, the immediate question before our generation is, 

what must we learn from Karl Marx ? 


By Emile 


(Faber and 


Mr. Emile Burns provides us with a clear straightforward 
statement of the orthodox Marxist position. Every thoughtful 
citizen should be familiar with some such outline, and the 
enguirer is not likely to find the Marxist case presented more 
lucidly or more temperately than in Capitalism, Communism, 
and the Transition. The present crisis is regarded as purely 
economic, and in accordance with Marxist theory, it is assumed 
that the crisis must go from bad to worse. The division of 
society into two classes, those with property and those with- 
out, the haves and the have-nots, is taken as the ultimate fact 
in our present situation, and the actual complexity of class- 
distinctions whereby the majority of English folk belong 
neither to the idle rich nor to the penniless poor is being 
flattened out into a simple clear-cut class-conflict by the trend 
of economic forces. The elements of injustice and exploitation 
which actually exist in our social and industrial order are 
explained and exaggerated in terms of the technically obsolete 
theory of labour-value and surplus-value. In short, the half- 
truths of Marxist economics are set forth by Mr. Emile Burns 
with full conviction and considerable persuasiveness. 

The sketch of Communist society in part two contains sug- 
gestions which might appeal to many who are satisfied neither 
with the analysis of capitalism nor with the proposals for 
effecting a transition from capitalism to Communism. For in 
discussing the transition, Mr. Burns faithfully follows the 
Russian model. The workers must seize power as in Russia, 
Since “ the experience in Russia showed that among all the 
intermediate classes only the kulaks were of great import- 
ance ” (p. 175), and presumably since there are few kulaks 
in England, the transition will encounter less effective resist- 
ance in England than in Russia. Marxist ideas about the 
transition in the West are charactérized by a sancta simplicitas. 

Mr. Emile Burns has swallowed Marx whole: Professor 
John Maemurray thinks we must certainly discriminate, but 
he urges that on certain essentials we must be Marxist. Like 
everything he writes, Professor Macmurray’s brief survey of 
the philosophy of Communism is instinet with life and light. 
He disentangles real issues from irrelevant detail with a dis- 
turbing clarity. He sets on one side the labour-theory of 
value, and only notes that to dismiss Marx as a charlatan for 
agreeing with Adam Smith is * intellectually monstrous and 
morally insincere.” He firids the essence of Marxism in the 
acceptance of Hegel's dialectic as true of all organic processes, 
and in the insistence on the unity of theory and practice. 

Of the two, the latter is the more important. * It is 
this principle which makes Communist philosophy ... a 
new type of philosophy altogether, involving a new con- 
ception of what theory is and of how any theory is to be 
judged” (p. 61). Professor Macmurray is at great pains 
to expound this principle and to defend its novelty, but I 
cannot see in it anything essentially different from Prag- 
_matism on the one side and from the realism of Bismarck 
ot Bishop Blougram on the other. Actually the unity of 





===. 
theory and practice in Marxism works out’ inthe ne 
assumption that whatever seems to be effective pro ae 
for your immediate practical purpose may be believed 
proclaimed as true. When your purposes change, you 
deny today what you asserted yesterday. Mr, al 
economic equality affords a good illustration, “p on 
is not an idea which can be correctly applied to indiy; 
in a classless society, but is only appropriate to a clagg-ec9; 
in so far as it is an incentive to the abolition of class in, 
equalities. .. . That is why in the earlier stages of thy 
revolution in Russia, the idea of equality was Appropriat, 
for the purpose of breaking down class differences, ag g lever 
towards the classless society: while in the later stages, Whey 
these class differences have been broken down and theip 
traces are disappearing, the idea of inequality is Appropriat, 
as a lever towards lifting production” (p. 240). This may be 
a new type of philosophy, subordinating theory to Practics 
but I cannot believe that mankind will benefit by adopting it 

Professor Macmurray insists that the relations of Deraony 
in society are not exclusively mechanical or organic, Friend. 
ship is superorganic, and such personal relations are in effect 
ignored by Marx. But to assume that friendship has 1 
influence on history is purely arbitrary, and actually history 
is not simply the record of an organic process. For us, the 
real question is whether the higher spiritual relations in whic) 
we stand or may stand to one another shall control the Organic 
relations. If this is to happen, the struggle between Classes 
for economic power must cease and be replaced by co-ope. 
ation. Marx realised this and so must we. He assume 
that the struggle could only end by the victory of one clas 
over another and by the surrender of private property jy 
capital. Was he right ? Professor Macmurray, I gather 
would say, yes, he was right as to the ownership of capital, 
but not necessarily right about the form and issue of class. 
conflict. The judgement is worth pondering. 

II. G. Woop, 


Modern Thought on Trial 


Modern Thought on Trial. 
Allan. 8s. 6d.) 

Morality on Trial. By Hugh Martin. 
ment Press. 7s. 6d.) 


By Kenneth Ingram. (Philip 


(Student Christian Moye. 


Bors Mr. Ingram and Mr. Martin to some extent cover the 
same ground. Mr. Martin accepts the modern view that “it 
is no good appealing to the authority of the Church or quoting 
texts. A reason must be given that will satisfy mind ani 
conscience if old ways are to be justified.’ He is candid that 
*a good many restrictions that have passed for Christian 
morals have in fact been irrational taboos, and we might a 
well admit it.””. But Mr. Martin has no doubts about the 
fundamentals of our faith and frankly admits that his aim is 
to “ justify morality.” Mr. Ingram covers a wider field. He 
raises such questions as “ Is there any supernatural God at 
all?’ and makes such points as that * against the beauty of 
the universe must be set the perpetual tragedy and ruthless. 
ness of its cruelty, and these evils weigh heavily in the 
balance.” He questions the utility of prayer: ‘“ Is it con- 
ceivable that God alters the course of events and the operation 
of nature merely as a result of being asked to do so?” Those 
whose minds are troubled on such great issues as these will 
not find much help in Mr. Ingram, for his book gives the im- 
pression that such problems are beyond him. He assures us 
that * the religious sense may even be the key to the realities 
which other faculties failed to disclose,” and he is confident, 
like Mr. Martin, that ‘‘ the present age suggests that it needs 
the Christian leaven.” Mr. Ingram would have been wiset 
to confine himself to this theme, and to have left to more 
expert hands such vast problems as the existence and access 
bility of God.. 

Mr. Martin’s book is all: practical, and the valuable pat 
of Mr. Ingram’s book is the practical. Both deal at length 
with the problem of sexual morals, and their standpoints here 
are similar—and essentially sound. Both plead that men 
and women should -have their sexual appetites under control. 
Mr. Ingram goes so far as to say that “ the true reactionaries 
are those who seek to escape in sex excitement from the 
actualities of existence.” Both believe in the healthy subl:- 
mation of the sexual instinct, but, strangely enough. neithet 
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ials adequately with the problem of sublimation within 
; Both welcome contraception, and Mr. Ingram 
yi iy that “ if all knowledge comes from God, the know- 
ag how scientifically to prevent birth has come from 
» Jt is the function of the churches, not to try to sup- 
ress knowledge, but to teach men and women how to make 

use of it. But neither author seems to realize the 
urgency of the problem of utilizing contraception to prevent 
ae necessity in future for such huge relief schemes as we 
jow have to organize. 

Mr. Martin says frankly that “‘ what we Christians have been 
sower to learn has been the need for a service that prevents 
distress as well as cures it,” but he is thinking of polities and 
geal reform. ‘The greatest problem today is how we can 
utilize our knowledge of contraception and sterilization so 
that-in future we may have fewer over-burdened homes and 
fewer candidates for hospitals and prisons, It is not enough 
totolerate contraception. The time has come for the churches 
to take it under their wing and definitely to urge it as aduty. 
the Anglican Bishops at Lambeth, in 193), reported that * it 
is widely felt that it is better to study the causes with a view 
to their elimination or modification than to concentrate on 
‘moral ambulance ’? work,” a truth that neither the churches 
nor Messrs. Ingram and Martin have yet fully realized. Mr, 
Martin urges the better education of those about to be 
married, but he has not yet gone far enough in his ideas as to 
what should be taught. The standard text-book on Moral 
Theology in the Roman Catholic Church teaches that “ in a 
genuine case of inability to maintain a large family, limitation 
of children is a duty.” That duty is being ignored by both 
Roman Catholics and Christians outside the Roman Church. 
The former have tied their own hands by an unconvincing 
denunciation of contraception, but men like Mr. Ingram and 
Mr, Martin who accept contraception should go further and 
encourage the non-Roman churches to do all that is possible 
to achieve better social and family conditions by calling in 
the aid of science to prevent the indefinite continuation of 
existing conditions, Cc. M. 


im. 


The Problem of Tuberculosis 


Tuberculin: Its Vindication by Technique. By W. Camac 
Wilkinson, (Churchill. 10s. 6d.) 
Tuberculosis : Its Cure and Prevention. By Gordon Tippett. 
(Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 

At a Tuberculosis Conference held well back in the last 
century, it was the unanimous pronouncement of the 
“experts” that the disease, if not curable, is, at any rate, 
preventable; at which King Edward, who was in the chair, 
put the relevant question: “‘If preventable, why not pre- 
vented?’ Since then, the general standard of living has 
risen, and there has been an improvement in the housing of 
some sections of the population ; but great areas of all our 
cities are still such as might have been designed for the very 
purpose of breeding tubercle bacilli. Again, we know the 
great part played in keeping up the tuberculosis rate by close 
and continuous contact with sufferers from the disease ; yet 
there are at present some three hundred thousand certified 
patients living in their’ own homes. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that, although it has fallen from its supreme 
position in the Registrar-General’s Mortality Returns, 
tuberculosis still ranks high among our principal causes of 
death ; and, though we have convincing proof that very 
many persons infected with the disease automatically. recover 
and reach old age without their pathologic lapse being 
suspected, curative treatment of tuberculosis, once the disease 
has clinically manifested itself, has made little, if any, progress 
in the last quarter of a century. The medical profession 
seems, in this matter, to have fallen into a kind of fatalism ; 
so that the average practitioner is apt to look on a patient 
recognizably tubercular as a subject for palliative treatment 
only. Dr. Tippett states, apparently on unimpeachable 
statistical authority, that thirty to fifty per cent. of so-called 
“early”? pulmonary tuberculosis cases die within five. years 
after leaving sanatoria. These two books, however, show 
that within the medical ranks are to be found individuals 
who are not prepared to accept the present position as final 
and unalterable. Dr. Camae Wilkinson, an old student of 
Koch's, is the great apostle of treatment by tuberculin, which 
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he claims has never received fair consideration or a fair trial 
in this country. Remembering how unsatisfactory are all 
the orthodox and customary methods of treatment, it should 
not be possible for this charge to be brought against the 
profession. 

It is now generally realized that much of our failure hitherto 
is traceable to the late stage at which tuberculosis is 
commonly diagnosed. Indeed, many experienced doctors 
have come to the conclusion that tuberculosis which has so 
far advanced as to be recognizable by physical signs, or by 
the presence of bacteria in the sputum, is nearly always 
incurable. We can now, by X-ray photography and tuberculin 
tests, recognize tubercular lesions before any signs of 
departure from health have shown themselves ; but we have 
been slow to draw the obvious therapeutic moral, 

Whatever may be the final verdict as to the effectivenes¢ 
of tuberculin as a therapeutic agent, there can be no doubt 
of its value as an aid to early diagnosis. The tuberculin test, 
properly employed, is both certain and harmless. By its 
means, tubercular infection can be certainly diagnosed at a 
stage far earlier even than that represented by structural 
changes manifested through X-ray photography. The expe- 
diency of the periodic application of this test to every child 
during its years of greatest susceptibility 1s a matter for 
immediate and earnest consideration. Whether tuberculosis, 
at the very earliest stage of infection, is curable by tuberculin 
or other specific treatment, few of us are in a position to say ; 
because patients do not come before us at that stage, nor 
should we diagnose their condition if they did. The authors 
of these two books believe—and adduce a good deal of 
evidence in support of their belief—that in tuberculin we 
have the key both of diagnosis and of treatment. Even 
though we may not be convinced by Dr. Tippett’s confident 
and optimistic assertion that our present knowledge is 
suflicient to enable us to “ cure” tuberculosis and to prevent 
infection, there is at least a case prima facie that calls for 
more serious and sympathetic investigation than has yet been 
given to it. Writing in the British Medical Journal early in 
the present year, the Medical Superintendent of the Frimley 
Sanatorium said: ‘ We must admit that our routine treat- 
ment and sanatorium treatment, whatever may be their 
immediate results, have, per se no specific permanent curative 
effect on the disease. They may prolong life for a few years 
in the majority of cases—often useless years—but they afford 
no protection against relapse and extension of disease. 
Statistical results prove that whatever successes we do obtain 
must be ascribed to some other agency. Much excellent 
work on tuberculosis has been published during the last 
20 years, and has been generally accepted as true. But these 
truths have not been allowed to influence our practical 
routine treatment of the average case. It is time that they 
were.” 
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PORTMEIRION would remind its 
patrons that though the main hotel is 
closed until Easter for further additions, 
DEUDRAETH CASTLE on the same 
private peninsula and with the same 
general amenities is open for the Winter 
Season. New central heating through- 
out, Suites with private baths, Solarium, 
good library, home produce and notable 
cooking. 
Deudracth Castle Hotel, Penrhyndeudraeth, North 


Wales. F Also Portmeirion’s half-way house, the 
Myitton and Mermaid H otel, Atcham, Shrewsbury, 
where Cellar and Chef are both exceptional. 
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(a4 99 Two things emerge from his book. People as 
. ‘ aS aw 
Men and the System the poorer classes in particular, are extremely Pris le 
The Pg yt ee of ute A Symposium, with a Preface by most of the Submerged Tenth have long lost all ei: | 
*. T. Cramp. ogart ress. 4s. 6d.) , . is i ~— | 
The Submerged Tenth. By John Bentley. (Constable. 5s.) — oh EE SAREE Se Speen yarns are Teally 


Financial Democracy. By Margaret Miller and Douglas Campbell, 
(Hogarth Press. 4s. 6d.): ‘ 
The Unemployed Man. By E. Wight Bakke. (Nisbet. 10s. 6d.) on the right, or the shareholders’ wing, by two L 


Ir is the * human factor ” which is the continuous theme of lecturers. Their dilemma is the divergence betw 


The attack on the Joint Stock Corporation jis mainta} 


| 
iVETp od 
the essays composing The Worker’s Point of View. A working mercial law, which makes directors the servants otaaal | 
mechanic, a miner (at great length and with keen practical holding democracy, and commercial practice which wa 
insight), a plasterer, and a compositor inspect their industries directors omnipotent. Their own bias is, reasonably, towandy 
under the present system, and Mr. T. H. Hargrave and Mr. democracy, but they come to only vague conclusions, Hitherty 
Roger Dataller sum up shortly on working conditions and shareholders’ control has been post-mortem: they want ty 
the change for the worse which came with the impersonal make it concurrent. The difficulties are the huge numly 
Joint Stock Corporation—* as faery as a creation by Yeats, the ignorance, and the fluidity of the shareholders of ~ 
and in selective instances as malign.” These essays are given firm. The authors suggest voting by post, shan 
honest and outspoken. They admit a factory snobbery of holders’ watch committees, greater powers to auditors, ang 
apprenticed and unapprenticed, they penetrate deeply into somehow, qualification for directorship. They only open thy 
the causes of disagreement (destructive of efficiency) between subject. It needs a longer book. 
foreman and worker, and, especially the miner Mr. J. H. An entirely different aspect of unemployment has been dray, | 
Mitchell, make the worker out to be as conservative, indi- by Dr. Wight Bakke. .This experienced American Sociologist 
vidualist and opposed to change as the owner himself. The spent a year in Greenwich studying the subject intensively | 
Trade Unions, too, are freely criticized. But throughout the His unemployed are mostly the insured who do not under 
book it is the owner who stops most of the shot, for forgetting the privations of Mr. Bentley, but he finds in them the san | 
that his employee is a man. Rationalization is attacked, not instinct to blame anything, machines, woman labour, youth 
because it throws men out of work but because it sub- Jabour and apprentices, or just luck, rather than the | 
divides labour so far that they become merely functional and“ system.” The individual employer, or employers as a chs, 
lose all knowledge of the factory as a whole, and every creative are also held responsible, but there is little disposition tj 
impulse. This is the main cause of shirking. They see the same change the “ system,” and Dr. Bakke states definitely that in 
lack of consideration for themselves in the inefficient organiza- _ times of prosperity the employer is accepted as the “ only may 
tion of the mining industry, which by paying at different rates | who knows the business.” Dr, Bakke does not document his 
sets up discords which it ignores. And it is not only their experience of a prosperous Greenwich. Perhaps a natuyl 
feeling of manhood which they want understood: theirs is transatlantic inclination to soft-pedal Radicalism led him t 
also a reasonable wish to be used as intellectual workers, this conclusion, which conflicts with the evidence of Th 
advisers to and not just servants of the management. Hence  Worker’s Point of View. But Dr. Bakke’s treatment of the 
great stress upon the bad distribution of workshop tools, the | main enquiry, which is into the effect of the British system of 
muddle in standards of measurement, the waste of labour Unemployment Insurance on the willingness and the ability 
in the building trade. Workers want to be respected as of the worker to support himself, is precise and beautiful, Apart 
human beings, and heard as minds. But the out-of-works from the general resentment of workers against those who cal 
seem to lose all aggressiveness. Mr. John Bentley, a down- the insurance benefit a “ dole,” and the alleviation which 
and-out, match-seller, tcamp, pavement-artist and coffee-stall it brings to the physical effects of unemployment, Dr. Bakke 
attendant, describes his experiences in a very respectful way. argues compellingly for the benefit on the point of security, 
Not a word of complaint against the capitalist system passes He demolishes the vulgar thesis that insecurity would mak 
his lips. Can this be a justifiable omission from the story of | the unemployed seek work more vigorously by showing, ina 
a man who starved daily, and walked with bleeding feet ? careful analysis, all the forces which make up the unemployed 
psychic condition. Hard work is not induced by fear but by 
the whole social heritage of an individual, and if that ha 
already sunk low no fear will stir the individual into activity, 
Only security can restore it. Thus, the most active of all ar 


the skilled workers, for they have greater security and mor 

f pectator satisfactions in their work and life. Their ability is usually 
accompanied by a will to self-support which does not need 

fear as an extra stimulus. Fear without ability, which is the 


CH RISTMAS NUMBER lot of the unskilled mass, is worse than useless, 
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An Apology For Sheridan 


Stella B enson Harlequin Sheridan: The Man and the Legends. By 
Edmund Blunden R. Crompton Khodes. (Blackwell. 12s. 6d.) 

Sir Stafford Cripps Tuat genius of the first order has an obscuring my thopoeie 

: quality, the popular conception of Richard Brinsley Sheridan 

St. John Ervine well attests. Legends as scandalous and as ill-founded as the 

8 

E. M. Forster story that he sold his wife to the Prince Regent for £20,000 

J. B.S Hald abound. Incrustations of the sort cling like limpets, since this 

ia oe cynical old world of ours is disposed to believe the worst about 

Richard Hughes anybody, and it is consolatory to common clay to find that 


even immortals have their Achilles’ heel. In Sheridan's case, 
the prime misfortune is that legend has succeeded in labelling 


Julian Huxley 


Rose Macaulay him as unprincipled, whereas he was simply careless. It is 
William Plomer satisfactory to find that, after years of labour, Mr. Crompton 
LAG Strong Rhodes has accomplished the great task of winnowing the 

d 7 false from the true, with the result that Sheridan has been, to 
Hugh Walpole a very considerable extent, rehabilitated. Not that there has 


been any attempt at wholesale whitewashing : none knows 


oil better than Mr. Rhodes that Sheridan suffered, in days when 

Double Size—é6d. as usual Society was about at its rottenest, from the canker of the times. 
Showing rare restraint, he has been content to let the bald 

ORDER YOUR COPY NOW facts tell their own story. Ignoring the Strachey convention, 








his biography, in its sobriety, is a refreshing reversion to typ 
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. Get copies BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
‘for all your friends Winter Holiday 

ARTHUR RANSOME, 


author of ‘Swallowdale,’ ‘Swallows and 
Amazons, ‘Peter Duck,’ illustrated 
7s. 6d. each 


Doctor Dolittles Return 
HUGH LOFTING 


illustrated by the author 7s. Od. 


THE DOLITTLE BOOKS, with the 


exception of the new one, are now 
5s. each 
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ERICH KASTNER 
author of ‘Emil and the Detectives, 


‘“Annaluise and Anton’ illustrated 


6s. 


Emil and the Detectives 
ERICH KASTNER 


the book from which the film is taken. 
Cheap edition 2s. 6d. 


Jeremy Quince 
ROSE FYLEMAN 


The adventures of Jeremy Quince, 
Lord Mayor of London for three days. 6s. 


Bevis: the story of a Boy 
RICHARD JETPLPERIES 


A new edition of the famous classic, 
with an introduct on by E. V. LUCAS, 
ilustrations by FE. H. 

7s. Od. 
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He shows that no one has portrayed. Sheridan’s real. defects 
with more neatness than himself. Once, in writing apologeti- 
cally in later life to his wife for some neglect, he advanced in 
mitigation of his offence that he was afflicted with ‘a negli- 
gent, forgetful and procrastinating state of mind,”’ together with 
“a most unfortunately sanguine temper, and a rash confidence 
that Lam capable of exertions equal to any difficulty, whenever 
extremity may call for them.” Fatal facility, a genius for 
improvisation, that was his bane. 

Sheridan’s embarrassments all drose from the fact that he 
only took himself seriously as a politician, viewing his dramatic 
work as a mere side-issue (much as if he were a pure dilettante), 
and fought hard all his life to preserve his political indepen- 
dence, notwithstanding that he was gravely hampered and 
sorely tempted by unceasing cares of pence. Paradoxically 
enough, though he was always more or less engaged in the 
unenviable task of raising the wind, he was never in the worst 
sense of the term a Jeremy Diddler. Principles he undoubt- 
edly had, but a constitutional indolence and irregular habits 
perpetually frustrated their working. : 

Immortal only as a dramatist, posterity has refused to take 
him at his own valuation ; the world would willingly sacrifice 
his famous indictment of Warren Hastings for another School 
for Scandal. By sheer irony of circumstance, the man who 
desired to be laid beside Fox in Westminster Abbey and 
thought he had won the right to that honour now reposes in 
Poets’ Corner quite close to the ashes of that irritable play- 
wright whose idiosyncrasy he has portrayed so imperishably 
in Sir Fretful Plagiary. Yet even as politician, it can be said 
of him that in days of universal corruption he was no time- 
server and had his moments of rare prescience. Irish of the 
Pale as he was (like Robert Jephson, another dramatist of his 
time), he fought valiantly for Catholic Emancipation. In a 
speech made in the Commons in the hour of his fall, practically 
his swan-song, he indulged in a highly prophetic warning, one 
which, if only hearkened to, might have precluded a whole 
century of turmoil. After informing the egregious ministry 
that fair-play to the Catholics of the sister island was, in his 
opinion, vital for the safeguarding of the Empire, he wound up 
by saying, “In fine, I think the situation of Ireland a para- 
mount consideration. If they were to be the last words I 
should ever utter in this House, I should say, * Be just to Ire- 
iand, as you value your own honour ; be just to Ireland as you 
value your own peace.’”’ But, as posterity had done nothing 
for them, the flabby-minded ministry, believing only in the 
virtues of the quid pro quo, elected to do nothing for posterity. 

W. J. LAWRENCE, 


Indian Symposium 
India Analysed. Vol. [. International. (Gollancz. 5s.) 


India Analysed, Mr. Gollanez’s Guide on Indian matters 
for those much-hunted animals, the intelligent man and 
woman, will have to be picked up pretty deftly by its second 
volume, for this first one is dull and thin. The five chapters 
seem to me examples of cross-division : ‘* India and the World 
Situation,” “ India and the League of Nations,” .‘* India and 
the International Labour Organization,’ ‘* India in the 
Empire,” ‘* International Aspect of the Indian Constitution.” 
T eannot see why those confused threads could not have been 
gathered up under three : ‘* India and the Empire,” ** Indian 
Labour and Labour in the Outside World,” ** India and 
Nations Outside the Empire.” When we come to Chapter 
One, * India and the World Situation,” its writer, Professor 
Zimmern, knows a lot about the World Situation but nothing 
about India ; he consequently spins out platitudes, valiantly 
keeps himself going (as Wordsworth used to do when short 
of matter) by asking flat questions : 

'“ Whatis a State? This is the central question which dominates 
international relations in the present age. . . . Is a State a grouping 
of human beings with distinctive characteristics, whether of mind 
or body ? Or is it a grouping of human beings within a given terri- 
tory in virtue of their human quality, irrespective of their idiosyn- 
erasy ? Is it a grouping of like with like? Or is it a grouping of 
like with non-like ? That is the great issue, reduced to its barest 
terms. 

But another great issue is, ought a man to start on a special 
theme, without having done his general thinking outside 
that theme and made up his mind to get something down on 
the printed page besides words ? The next writer, on ‘“ India 


[November 10,1933, 
a 

and the League of Nations,” disarms criticism hy aac. 

at once that . Admitting 


** Goodwill is a poor substitute for specialized knowl 
writer feels bound to declare that this chapter Contains, nose! 
more authoritative than some impressions collected by nothing 
has seen nothing of India, mainly from a most cursory aa , 
part of the published material on a subject which deserved, is 
intrinsic importance, a more scholarly, not to say leisurely. 
ment.” “ 


dye... 


No, not more leisurely. For the essay which follows ; 
: : : ace S84 
gentle and pleasing reverie, also semi-Socratic : 

** There once was—or there probably was—a professor who being 
asked the time, answered, ‘ Tell me, little boy, what do we 
by time?’ Scepties may ask whether India exists—otherwg 
than as a geographical expression. What, indecd, is Indi 
What is France? What is Germany ?) What is the League 9 
As Mr. Chadband, unfortunately not available for any of our 
modern symposiums, asked, ‘* What is Terewth ? ” 

The next three chapters are much better. Dr. Lang Mi] | We: 
Sundaram not only dispenses with day-dreams, he kee M its 
the reader awake, and_informs him of ‘India and the Inte. yar 
national Labour Organization.” Professor Berriedale Kei, |}, 
also keeps to the point, in “ India in the Empire,” writing wit | 
knowledge, fairness and vigour. The last chapter, Mr, (, W i 
Jenks’s, ** International Aspect of the Indian Constitution? 
is a concise and close discussion. So we get this result: of 
180 odd pages, 66 are mainly waste paper, the rest worth ; 

p : ° ees IH} at 
while. Perhaps it is not too Jate to do some editing with Rl 
Volume IL of India Analysed. EDWARD Tompson, ; 
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Edinburgh University 


History of the University of Edinburgh, 1883-1933. Edite |} co 
by A. Logan Turner. (Oliver and Boyd. 10s.) : 


Tuts admirably-produced account of the happenings jin § jy) 
Edinburgh University during the last fifty years marks the Jj |) 
completion of three hundred and fifty years of activity of l 
the youngest, if not the least important, of the four Scottish 
Universities. From the time of its early association with 
its own Town Council, Edinburgh, more than most Universities, 
has maintained touch—through its Chancellors, Lord Rector 
and in other ways—with movements and personalities in the 
world outside, and has shown an adaptability, and a response 
to the developments of modern thought not always chame. 
teristic of the guardians of learning. 

Its present Chancellor (and a graduate of the University) 
is Sir James Barrie, who succeeded Earl Balfour, and the 
list of its Lord Rectors includes the names of distinguished 
literary figures like Carlyle, and political celebrities such as 
Mr. Baldwin, Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Churchill. We 
are told in this volume that there has arisen a_ reaction 
against political Lord Rectors, and that the spectacular and 
boisterous quadrangle conflicts between the respective party 
champions are no longer to take place. Does this change 
of heart and conduct imply a greater seriousness of youthful 
outlook or does it merely betoken cynicism ? 

We read of remarkable developments in the last fifty 
vears. Names familiar in theology, law, medicine, arts and 
science meet the eye, and excellent. portrait studies of 
notable figures like Blackie, Saintsbury, Tait, Lister and 
Turner enhance the attraction of the volume. A_ fitting 
tribute is paid to the world-famous achievements in physiology 
of Professor Sir Edward Sharpey-Schafer, whose retirement 
was recently announced. An important new depzrture in 
teaching and research is the department of Animal Genetics 
which arose out of the work and fame of Professor Cossar 
Ewart. This department is now carried on, with greatly 
increased resources, by Professor A. K. Crew, and is attracting 
increasing attention throughout the scientific world. 

The healthy and vigorous academic, athletic and social 
life revealed in this volume is gratifying for many reasons. 
Not the least of these is that Edinburgh University, mainly 
because of the reputation of its medical school, brings 
together, perhaps more than any other British University, 
students from the Dominions, from India, and from the 
Colonies. ‘Fhe contacts with their British fellow-students 
(and with a rather limited outer cirele) of these overseas 
visitors to Edinburgh and other teaching centres are of 
more Imperial significance than is generally realized, even 
by the University authorities and Government Departments 
concerned. T. DRUMMOND SNIIETts; 
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THE NAVAL CAMPAIGN OF 


1805 
TRAFALGAR 
py COL. EDOUARD DESBRIERE 


translated and edited by Constance Eastwick 


2 volumes. 


42/- net 


* _. Desbriére’s work has Jong been essential to 


the student of 


the Trafalgar campaign, and the 


present excellent translation will supply English 
readers with a fine historical survey of Villeneuve’s 
West Indian Expedition, its original purpose, and 
its development when complicated by Napoleon's 


varying instructions. 6. . 


NAVAL 
TRAINING 


By Admiral Sir H. W. 
RICHMOND. 7/6 net 


... This essay deserves 
serious consideration, It 
takes a wide view of train- 
ing, and sees it as a whole. 

‘"—Spectater. 
“,) ,. This is a thonght- 
compelling book which ought 
to receive close attention 
from naval authorities anc 
the Government.” 
Yorkshire Pest, 


OXFORD 


UNIVERSITY 


Manchester Guardian, 


_ BONAPARTE’S 
ADVENTURE IN 
EGYPT 


By: Lt.-Col. P. G. 
kLGOOD., 12/6 


ee As really solid con- 
tribution to history, with 
none of the vices commonly 
associated with solidity. ...” 

—-Sir Joun Sguire. 


net 


“. . . This book is an un- 
commonly good one... .” 


~-Sunday Referee. 
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Psychical Science 


by G. C. BARNARD, M.Sc. 
THE 


SUPERNORMAL 


Some Press Opinions: 
C. E. M. Joad, in WEEK-END REVIEW—“A 
critical, a carefully argued and fully docu- 
mented survey of the whole field, which, 
accepting the phenomena as valid, nevertheless 
discards the spiritualistic explanation.” 
R. E. Bruce, inoccuLt REVIEW—“ Ina masterly 











exposition of the sources from which various 
supposed proofs of survival are obtained 
Mr. Barnard demolishes the whole fabric of 
the spiritistic evidence for immortality.” 

TWO WoRiDS—“ It is a book fit to rank with 
the introductory works by Barrett, Lodge and 
Carrington.” 

SATURDAY REVIEW —‘‘ The 
scepticism which he (Sir Oliver Lodge) has 
to face is well expressed by Mr. Barnard in 
‘The Supernormal.’ ” 
METHODIST RECORDER— 


most dangerous 





“A careful discussion 





must not pass by.” 


NORTH CHINA DAILY NEWsS—‘! This is a most 





remarkable book.” 
Demy &vo. 


Published 


224 pages 7s. 6d. net 


by RIDER & CO. 


We 34 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C.4 99 
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to the friend for whom you cannot choose a book. 
Book Tokens are on sale in bookshops. 
friends can exchange them in almost any town for 


books of their own choice. 
The price of the Book Token is that of the book you 
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contains a greeting and an attractive book plate. 
There are five Token prices (3/6, 5/-, 7/6, 10/6 and 


Your 


21/-) and any special value can be made up by 
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Ask your bookseller about Book Tokens, or in case of difficulty 
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ai Fiction 


By HERBERT READ 


As the Unicorn. By Henry Romilly Fedden. (Macmillan. 
7s. 6d.) : 
Peter and Paul. By J. H. Pollock. (Talbot Press. 5s.) 


Phantom Lobster. By Leo Walmsley. (Cape, 7s. 6d.) 

A Twentieth-Century Tragedy. By Rudolf Brunngraber. 
Translated by Eden and Cedar Paul. (Dickson. 8s. 6d.) 
Wuen, in the absence of the major quality, form, we are 
thrown back on texture as constituting the artistic interest of 
a novel, it would perhaps be best to abandon all attempts at 
description and classification. It would be simpler and more 
effective to tear a gobbet from the book, and turning to the 
prospective reader, cry “ Take and taste, and see how good it 
is!” That is the only way I can deal with Mr. Fedden’s book. 
It is a first novel. It has little plot and less characterization. 
There is, it is true, Benjamin, a painter, and Martin, a novelist ; 
and there is Miranda, who becomes Benjamin’s mistress and 
Martin’s wife. But there is really only one character, the 
eternal egotist, and the habit of introspection and self-analysis 
shifts froni.one person to. another with. disconcerting ease. 
But as we read we are charmed, and in a welter of charmless 
books the reader should be grateful. Mr. Fedden’s style, is 
quite exceptionally good. I will venture to back that asser- 
tion with an example—it is one of many passages I might have 

quoted : 

“Wo know ourselves to be irrevocably lost, but believe our 
‘time’ and our generation will be remembered, imagining a 
personal continuity between one set of lives and the next, a base 
hope bred by history. We know so much of Caesar and of Gaul, 
and think by a faise analogy that that whole. generation was, 
and ours will be, preserved. . So Benjamin, knowing that Hannibal 
had passed this way, and the names of some few dukes, expected 
to find here in their descendants the tale and memory of many 
generations. ‘The only possible continuity was indeed such as 
he had already found in the air and in the ghosts about the streets. 
History might record the story of the land, but there was no 
thread between the personality of the generations outside the 
blood and bone, which indeed preserved more surely the builder 
(the man who twisted the balustrade, cut the foliage and the 
leering masks), the innumerable noons of dancing light and later 
‘movement springing from the humble shadow. The house was 
shuttered, the people down in the vineyards remembered nothing, 
and worked as the sun sank. The women, carrying the grape- 
baskets on their heads, walked up and down between the vines, 
and stored the day safely in their blood.” 

‘Throughout the book there is an original observation of 
nature, and a subtle analysis of motives, expressed in this 
individual, fresh and harmonious style. There is a recurrent 
theme of morning light. Perhaps some readers will complain 
of affectation or mannerism, but every style of art is mannered 
except to those practising it. A juster complaint might be 
brought against the atmosphere of futility which Mr. Fedden’s 
characters suggest. 
futile generation ; but art cannot thrive for long on futility. 
‘Imagination can invent its own virtues ; if there are no worthy 
heroes in real life, there should be plenty in the writer’s own 
mythology. Mr. Fedden must know this, and I, for one, shall 
‘look forward with unusual interest to his next novel. So, I 
think, will all readers who look for a modern Armance or an 
Adoiphe. 

To pass next to Mr. Pollock’s Peter and Paul is an abrupt 
transition, but perhaps an illuminating one. Nothing could 
be simpler or less sophisticated than this Irish story of twin 
brothers. On one page the word ‘“* psycho-analysis”’ rears 
its horrid head, but with that exception we might be reading 
a contemporary of George Eliot or Charlotte Bronté. The 
theme, however, is a. present-day one. The brothers, exactly 
alike in person, differ radically in temperament. We watch 
the elaboration of this difference through childhood, through 
‘student days at Dublin (when we are shown an interesting 
contrast between the National University and Trinity College), 
and so to the eve of the Irish Rebellion. One brother, ‘‘nor- 
mal,” self-confident and successful, reaches a high position in 
the pre-rebellion Government ; the other, aimless, introspec- 
tive, futile, drifts to the European war, is taken prisoner, 
reported missing, and does not return to Dublin until 1920, 
to find his successful brother in a state of collapse, his life 
threatened by the Sein Feiners. The futile Paul sees an 
‘escape from his futility ; he impersonates Peter and allows 
himself to be ‘“ bumped off” by his brother’s enemies, 
«There came upon this forsaken boy, presently about to die a 


In that respect they faithfully mirror a , 
‘ gories. 


. Rathenau’s saying: ‘‘ Economics are Destiny 


‘ was defeated by economics. 
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desolate violent death intended for another, 
moments of exaltation which are the occasional recom 
for hours of self-questioning melancholy. He saw or thet 
he saw, beyond the blind ignorance and blinder cruelty a 
time, a new order emerge, crowded with fruition for nenailll 
he realized, or believed that he realized, that this, his pi 
unmerited end, helped to lay the foundations of that ang 
structure.” It will be seen that there is a close similar 
between the themes of this novel and Mr. Vedden’s, but ms 
Pollock gives us simplicity instead of subtlety, the illusion ot 
hope instead of the reality of despair; the choice, for the 
reader, is quite a clear one; But for the question of style, | 
myself should elect for Mr. Pollock’s book. Not that his 
style is inadequate ; though it irritates me by a consistent Use 
of the split infinitive and of the nasty word “ commence,” jt 
is clear and sometimes limpidly beautiful. But it. does pot 
interest me in the same way as Mr. Fedden’s style, which jg 
more personal, more original, nearer tothe final honesty of g 
modern sensibility. : 
The author admits, in a prefatory note, that Phantom 
Lobster is not a novel. I almost took advantage of that dig 
claimer to avoid reviewing the book. It seemed, at first sight, 
to be one of those novels about hearty yokels in country pubs, 
and some illustrations of lobster pots reproduced in the text 
were rather repelling. Nothing, I felt convinced, could makeme 
interested in a lobster pot. But for once a blurb on the cove 
of a book induced me to read it rather than to throw it aside 
Perhaps even so I should have been discouraged had I not 
found that the scene of the book was my own county, and the 
people in it familiar types, thus giving me a personal interest, 
The author speaks in the first person; he describes how he 
invented a collapsible lobster pot which would have revolu- 
tionized the inshore fishing industry. His first model was 
made to the satisfaction of the village fishermen ; it was tested 
by the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries and approved ; but 
when it came to putting his invention on the market, the 
author found insuperable economic difficulties and had finally 
to give up the whole matter in despair. It sounds very dull, 
and but for one fact it would be dull. Mr. Walmsley can 
write. He can communicate excitement. He realizes his 
atmosphere perfectly, he presents his characters in all their 
actual idiosyncrasy, he states his problem and step by step he 
solves it before our eyes. This is done by an exactitude of 
description which is not scientific, but imaginative, depending 
on an instinct for the significant detail, a capacity to magnify 
the detail to significant-size. The author is right : this is not 
a novel. But it is good writing, and as such defies all cate- 
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A Twenlieth-Century Tragedy is, as method, 
Phantom Lobster. Werr Brunngraber takes 


the inverse of 
as his maxim 
” (a variation 
of Napoleon’s saying, “ Politics are Destiny ’’). That might 
equally well stand as the maxim of Mr. Walmsley’s book—the 
‘phantom lobster pot’ that was to revolutionize an industry 
But Herr Brunngraber does not 
study economics on such a minute scale. He sweeps the 
world for his facts. He begins grandiosely : ‘ When, at 
Philadelphia in 1880, Frederick W. Taylor became the first 
consistent advocate of ‘ scientific management,’ being one 
element of what in Eurape we now call ‘ rationalization,’ Karl 
Larkner had not yet been born in Vienna.” He ends with 
three newspaper cuttings “ under date February 23rd, 1931.” 
True, there is this hero, Karl Larkner, and he is put through 
the economic paces. His life is the ugliest of modern lives, 
and as a commentary on its progress, we are given, as in aly 
text book, sheaves of statistics, and facts, facts, historical facts. 
There may be people who are more interested in life than i 
art to whom this book will appeal. Economics is a dull 
subject, and if it can be correlated with the life of an imaginary 
individual, it might make it more readable. But personally 
I would rather read my economics in the proper place 
Economics are Destiny—no one can escape the fact. But 
Destiny is best kept as a deus ex machina, that is to say, as at 
economic deity who only intervenes when the imagination is 
at a loss. 5 
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A happy coincidence 


furtunate 1s the home in which breakfast-time and 

st coincide with daily regularity. In many 
ig fast End slum dwelling, when the time arrives for 
ihe meal, the meal does not materialise. 


To enable little ones 
to “‘start the day 
well” with hunger 
satisfied, will you 
help us in our 
work? Last winter 
we provided about 
50,000 breakfasts. 
How many children 
shall be fed this 
winter ?. 
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The November Reviews 


The Nineteenth Century gives prominence to that stalwart 
independent, Mr. Austin Hopkinson, who, writing on “* Parties 
in Conference,” contemns with equal vigour the intrigues 

_ against Mr. Baldwin and the “inferiority complex” of Sir 
| Stafford Cripps. Mr. MHopkinsén believes that “true 
_ Liberalism is in the ascendant,” though the Liberal Party 
is not, and that what men really need is faith. Mr. Reginald 
Lennard, tutor of ‘Wadham College, Oxford, delivers a 
fierce attack on the so-called ‘‘ Oxford ’”» Group movement ; 
of all the influences and movements that he has seen in 
! twenty-five years at Oxford, it is “ almost if not quite the 
: most depraving in its ultimate tendency and the most 
‘ insidiously inimical to the formation of fine character.” 
Mr. W. Arnold-Forster, as one who has long urged the claims 
of Germany to fairer treatment, laments the deplorable 
conditions which he has found still prevailing in the Nazi 
concentration camps, .and. which he describes in a most 
impressive article. Mr. Leonard Barnes, writing on “* Tshekedi 
—and After,” urges that the native territories in South 
Africa should be placed under the Colonial Office, with a 
High Commissioner who had nothing to do with the 
Union. 

In the National Professor Hearnstaw, with “Safe for 
Democracy ”’ as his text, defines the po :tulates of a successful 
democraty, and urges that they still hold good in Great 
Britain with its traditional sense of community and faculty 
for forming a general will. He is shocked at the recent 
manifesto by Sir Stafford Cripps and his colleagues; ‘“ the 
wickedness and folly of this abominable book are almost 
incredible.” Lady Phillimore criticizes the Agricultural 
Marketing Act severely from the farmer’s and consumer’s 
standpoint. ‘ Centurion” summarizes the “ Brown Book ” 
on the Nazi régime, and recalls the Bryce report on the 
German outrages in Belgium and Northern France during 
the early days of the War. 


Mr. Wickham Steed writes somewhat alarmingly in the 
Fortnightly on ‘The Drift Towards War.” Germany 
**should not be allowed to escape” from her isolation until 
she “ mends her ways.” Mr. C. S. Orwin discusses ‘** The 
New Farm Policy in Operation’ with the caution that 
befits an agricultural expert. ‘‘Some of the marketing 
schemes may not work: it is certain that all of them will 
require drastic amendments in details in the light of experi- 
ence.”” But, he adds, ‘the distribution of agricultural 
produce can never slip back into the unorganized conditions 
which have made the farming industry a happy hunting- 
ground for commission agents.”” Mr. Raymond Swing, in a 
pessimistic mood, holds that ‘* Mr. Roosevelt faces a Crisis,” 
and that, if he cannot somehow keep his leadership, Congress 
** will set out on a hunt for recovery with a divining rod.” 


In the Contemporary Sir Charles Mallet deals with ‘* Lord 
Grey’s Foreign Policy and Its Critics,” and replies in particular 
to the strictures made by Mr. Lloyd George in his memoirs. 
Sir Alexander Cardew examines “The Financial Aspects 
of the White Paper,” and finds that India will have to pro- 
vide £22,000,000 a year over and above the current estimates 
in order to carry out the proposed constitutional changes. 
Sir Alexander does not see how such additional revenue 
ean be found in a country which, though large and densely 
populated, is extremely poor. Dr. Otto Kirch Leimer’s 
informing article on ‘** The Growth and Decay in the Weimar 
Constitution ’” should be read. The Rev. A. H. Shannon, 
writing on “ The Racial Integrity of the American Negro,” 
regrets that it is passing away ; he disapproves very strongly 
of racial mixtures, though perhaps not for the reasons that 
actuate Herr Hitler in desiring 100 per cent. ‘ Aryans ”’ 
for the ‘** Third Reich.” 

The Duchess of Atholl, in the Empire Review, examines 
the work of ‘** Transfered Departments in India,’’ and declares 
that the Indian Ministers and their subordinates have allowed 
the administration to deteriorate in obedience to caste and 
class pressure. Major E. W. Polson Newman gives an inter- 
esting account of the good work done in Egypt and elsewhere 
in suppressing the drug traffic. This work, of course, is 
greatly assisted by the League of Nations. 

The most notable feature of Blackwoods is Mr. Bernard 
Fergusson’s account of his pleasant experiences ‘* With the 
French Army, 1982.” He was attached for two months to 
an infantry regiment in Touraine. He noticed that, while 
the oflicers supervised the men’s sports, they did not take 
part in them. 

Confirming the view of Stratford de Redcliffe’s latest 
biographer, Professor Temperley in the English Historical 
Review begins a careful study of the origins of the Crimean 
War, designed to show that our veteran Minister at Con- 
stantinople has been unfairly burdened with the whole 
responsibility for the conflict. Professor Temperley shows, 
for example, that Stratford de Redclitfe was not violently 
anti-Russian even in 1853. The article is of considerable 
importance in destroying a popular legend. 
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Equities” and ‘“ Safety Firs RHO 
Stocks 
Tue Secretary of S i : 
announce a fesh pecan a stl of ssl ty 
nount of £10,099 
in 3} per cents. at 97. At that price the yield rey 
investor is no more than £8 12s, 2d., or £2 14s, 84 the SI 
after deduction of Income Tax, while the Stock will m: 
for a minimum period of 21 years. It is true that que eleve” 
Loan does not really represent fresh borrowing ings the poration, | 
as the proceeds are required to repay obligations me Quanon St 
next month, but that so large an amount should, the 
offered on terms giving so low a yield to the inyest : cir 
explained by the present famine in gilt-edged stati’ a 
a famine which:is becoming a matter of considerable the majo! 
cern to. the small investor. COE showed BF 
. portion, of 
a INVESTORS’ PERPLEXITIES, we 
orporat 
I have referred to this latest Loan flotation je ei 
sented by the Indian offer, not necessarily because | aCe 
think that there will not be an adequate response frp Sution fe 
the investor—indeed, it is quite possible that the "ti gmount 
may be oversubscribed—but because it brings once se The po 
into clear relief the problem which is pressing upon th strengthe 
attention of the smaller investor of how taxation Me the day « 
other items in the cost of living are to be met by obtainiy, 
an adequate yield upon reasonably safe investment, The 2 
Not only so, but there are various aspects of this inyeg. the vel 
ment problem which evoke perplexity at the present ting (1932. 2 
in the minds both of actual holders of securities ay ff det" 
potential investors. For example, the holder of such , — 
stock as the Government 5 per cent. Conversion Loy ind add 
may well be perplexed as to the course which should) to #ll- 
taken having regard to the present high price of thy i 
security. Those who acquired this stock at the date of i pe’ 
origin did so at par and, therefore, have for some yeay ce 
received the highly satisfactory return of 5 per cent, o pe 
their investment. Yet the fact remains that in cley MB ever, th 
years’ time the Government will have the right to redeem JB thesh# 
the Stock at par, a right which is certainly likely tol °°" 
exercised unless there should be some material change in 
monetary conditions before that time. Meanwhile, hoy. The 
ever, the investor finds his Stock standing at the high icv 
price of 117 so that for every £1,000 of Stock originally B poblis! 
purchased it would now be possible to obtain, on realiz- _— 
tion, a sum of £1,170. Should the famine in gilt-edgel a 
stocks increase considerably, it is possible, of course, that IB the Co 
within the next few months the price might go rather JB Unitec 
higher, say to 120, at which the present yield to the in the 
vestor would still be about 4 per cent. without, allowing a 
for redemption. As the years pass, however, the sabati 
Stock must almost inevitably decline in price, until J Altho 
within a year or so of the date of redemption it is likely, Bf the 
unless the monetary outlook should change greatly, tole "??* 
back at its original price of 100. Therefore, the holderis 
confronted today with the question whether he shoul The 
or should not take advantage of the high price and plac § cellat 
his capital in some longer dated Government stock, being J rfine 
prepared to accept a lower yield of interest, or in the a 
case of selling whether he should embark the capital in Bo te 
some direction with the object of getting a higher yield. cost, 
is a It wi 
Equities. tons 
And here again we come up against the further problen {y's 
which is troubling the minds of some at the present J the | 
time, namely, whether even the most  cautiow § blist 
investor should place some part, at least, of his capital in Tr 
what has, in American language, come to be called ag 
** equities,” which means nothing more nor less thar BP yhic 
the Ordinary stocks of an undertaking as distinct from J thou 
its prior charges such as Debentures and Preference shars JJ obte 
sarrying a fixed rate of interest. As most people ar § "4 
aware, there is a movement going forward at the presett ae 
time, especially in the United States, to bring about by 9 pro 
every possible means, and chiefly through monetaty 9 tos 
manipulation, a rise in the prices of commodities. § oft 
Assuming for the moment that the movement were) 
(Continued on page 680.) q 
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RHOKANA CORPORATION, LTD. 


STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 




















LOW COSTS 








sIR AUCKLAND GEDDES’S REVIEW 


eleventh annual ordinary general meeting of the Rhokana Cor- 
ee ‘Ltd., was held on November 8th, at Southern House, 
ease : 


(ynnon Street, London, E.C. 
The Rt. Hon. Sir Auckland Cc. Geddes, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. (the 
chairman) said that the accounts for the year under review recorded 
ition of the Corporation at the close of its initial period. 

be Paparigon with the previous year’s accounts, which he knew 
= nsjority of the shareholders had thought were good, they 
owed great changes for the better. The surrender of the major 
portion of the debentures for shares had been carried out very 
closely in accordance with his forecast, and by that transaction the 
had been relieved of a burden of interest payments 


Corporation D 2 
ual in round figures to a charge of £9 a ton on its copper on the 





















repre hasis of the output for the year. That had transformed the position 
use | of the Corporation in the highly competitive field of copper pro- 
€ ‘on for consumption outside the United States of America. The 
ton J duction f I ; 
> Log, fi amount of debenture debt outstanding was £274,900. 
> Loa, ‘ 
€ Mon The position on the assets side of the balance sheet was enormously 
on t| strengthened by writings down and that had helped to bring nearer 
n and the day of dividends. 
tl 
Aininy Exviry oF Restriction AGREEMENT. 
ments The agreement between the copper-producing companies of 
NV Est. the world to restrict production had expired on December 31st, 
t tine 1932, and had not been renewed. It had been the aim of the 
S and directors to arrange that production should be at a rate which 
, ry would harmonize with the success of the selling department. of the 
ie Corporation. They had avoided the accumulation of unsold stocks 
al and had endeavoured to avoid depressing the price by over-eagerness 
lid he |. Their sales policy had been to keep making forward sales 
hk to sell. I » i P seb 
"that of both blister copper and electrolytic, partly on a sliding scale, 
; artly at fixed prices. 
of its P —_ . . 
: Since the beginning of 1933 the restriction of production, which 
years had been continued in the mines situated in the United States, had 
ton resulted in a considerable reduction of stocks in the States. How- 
leven ver, the United States had surrounded itself with a ring fence in 
ever, d ae 
deen the shape of its copper tariff, and the Corporation was more directly 
tO he concerned with the state of affairs outside the United States. 
pe i Costs. 
how: The operating cost for the half-year to June 30th, 1933, was 
high rticularly encouraging and, when it was remembered that the 
f pa y ging : 2 
‘ally published costs included £22,626 properly chargeable to capital, it 
lizg. threw into stronger relief the extremely low cost at which the 
mine was able to produce. 
3 During the year, in accordance with the refining contract between 
lt the Corporation and the Ameriean Metal Co., they had sent to the 
ther United States 7,150 long tons of blister copper to be refined. Since 






the refining contract was made events had occurred causing it to 


ins 
be unfavourable to the Corporation. The contract provided for 




















Pi the refining charge to be paid in dollars. The fall in sterling in 
et relation to the dollar had caused that obligation to be very onerous, 
nti Although copper could be refined in bond in America, the imposition 
ely, of the American tariff had compelled the re-shipment of the refined 
he copper to European markets, involving a further charge for freight. 
ir THE PROPOSED REFINERY. 
UI Their contract with the American Metal Co, provided for can- 
lee eellation should the Corporation hold a 10 per cent. interest in @ 
ng refinery in the British Empire. After due consideration the 
he directors had decided to erect an electrolytic refinery at Nkana. 
in The services of experts had been obtained, and the estimated cost 
of refining indicated a great saving as compared with the present 
cost and also with that of refining in other parts of the world. 
It was being constructed with an initial capacity of 36,£00 short 
tons per annum, but was so designed as to be capable of rapid 
n expansion. The cost was estimated to be in the neighbourhood 
ri of £350,000. It was expected that production would Legin about 
the middle of 1934, and in the meantime further shipments of 
i blister copper were being sent to America to be refined. 
n The opening up of Mindola and the erection of the refinery 
d would require a considerable amount of money and, although 





the liquid resources in the balance sheet showed a position of 
which any young enterprise might well be proud, it had been 
thought advisable to secure loan facilities, and those had been 
obtained on favourable terms. The Corporation would be able 
to avail itself of those facilities without creating either debentures 
or notes, 

After announcing that the Corporation had joined the principal 
producers of cobalt in pursuing a joint selling policy, he went on 
to say that, in view of the enormous ore reserves at the disposal 
of the Corporation, it had not been thought necessary to prospect 
on the same scale as heretofore. Nevertheless, prospecting was 
continuing systematically. 




















FIRE 


The most foolish form 
of gambling is to save 
a little and risk losing 
Eo: sar iieietineetns 


Yet that is the sort of gamble engaged in by 
a person who neglects to insure fully his 
property against Fire and other risks. He keeps 
a pound or so in his pocket (or more likely 
spends it on something else) and then one 
day may find himself faced with the loss of 
hundreds of pounds—which might have been 


restored to him by the insurance company. 


A 


PRUDENTIAL 
“Hearth: Home’ 


POLICY 


can secure its holder against loss from all 


manner of disasters. 


Obtain full particulars from the Company’s 


local representative or fill in and forward 


this coupon. 
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The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, 





To 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO. Ltd. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 


am interested in your ‘HEARTH and 
HOME” Policy, and shall be glad to 
have full particulars. 





NAME (Mr., Mrs. or Miss) 


ADDRESS 








$.P. 10.11.33. Bar 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 678.) 


be completely successful—and I am not now concerned 
with its merits or demerits—it is argued in some quarters 
that there are two considerations arising which should 
cause investors to turn their attention to equities in 
those undertakings likely to be favourably affected by a 
rise in the price of commodities. The first consideration is 
that the undertakings in question might be expected to 
obtain larger profits and pay larger dividends, and the 
other is that because there would probably be a rise in 
the cost of living, the investor, who is also a consumer, 
might find that the low interest yield from gilt-edged 
securities would not go far in mecting the increased cost 
of living. 


Past EXPERIENCE. 


Immediately after our departure from gold in the 
autumn of 1931 equities were bought heavily on the idea 
that we were on the eve of inflation here, but, for the most 
part, hasty buyers came to regret their purchases, for a 
slump in’ gilt-edged securities and a rise in equities 
were very shortly followed by a boom in gilt-edged 
stocks and a set-back in equities. During the greater part 
of this year, however, a fresh stimulus has been given to 
equities by the efforts made by President Roosevelt 
to expand credit and raise commodity prices, while 
even now many buyers of equities are prompted in their 
purchases by the belief that a still greater inflationary 
movement will take place in America with a consequent 
big rise in commodity prices. Moreover, not a few of the 
equities of our own Industrial companies have risen 
appreciably during recent months not only by reason 
of the influences I have already referred to, but because 
of a moderate improvement in trade itself. 

And what, perhaps the reader will say, is the final word 
of advice offered by the writer of this article after pro- 
pounding the perplexities of the investor? I am afraid 
the advice will not be regarded as very definite or very 
luminating, but my excuse must be that to offer clear- 
eut guidance to the investor amidst the present uncer- 
tainties of the situation would be to assume almost 
omniscient powers. This reference, however, to the 
uncertain outlook perhaps in itself offers some suggestion 
as to the course which should be pursued. In the first 
place, the moment scarcely seems to be one for ruthlessly 
selling “ safety first ” stocks even at their present high 


£1000 


£16 10s. a year from age 25 
£24 ‘4 — a 
£41. " i: ip 








at age 65, or at death if 
earlier, can be provided by 
payment of 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


{founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C, 2. 
shareholders, 


No No commission. 
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level. In the second place, however, there is 
to be said for the acquirement of equities in wel] 
lished and sound concerns at a reasonable price, t} xy 
should be inclined to suggest that, unless acquired . 
very low price, it might be unwise to purchase too ee ‘ 
shares of Industrial undertakings concerned with gs wy 
ing the public with foodstuffs and other nese 
for if commodity prices were to rise, some severe oa 
might be imposed upon retail prices charged rs 
consumer. Those, therefore, who really believe ina - 
tained rise in leading commodities, might, sellien 
with greater advantage seek to obtain their ahare’e 
possible financial results by the acquisition of eQUitig 
in producing concerns zhemselves. ” 
Arrucr W. Kippy, 


Something 


Financial Notes 


RAPHAEL TUCKS. 

A firm such as Raphael Tuck and Sons, with its connexiong 
all over the world, is necessarily affected by economic condi- 
tions prevailing in many countries, and at the recent annual 
meeting Mr. Gustave Tuck, after stating that the turnover 
of the company in this country had shown a gratifying increase 
over the previous year, explained that the improvement had. 
been more than balanced by the uneasy conditions on the 

‘ontinent, overseas, in the Dominions and America, There 
were, however, he said, signs of a turning of the tide. Later in 
the proceedings Mr. Desmond Tuck said that, given fai 
weather and a cessation of the headwinds against which they 
had had to battle, the company should find in the future lesg 
resistance to trading activity in oversea markets. 

* * * * 


SHAREHOLDERS’ Money. 

In his book entitled Shareholders’ Money, Mr. Horace 8, 
Samuel, a barrister specially qualified to deal with the subject, 
examines the whole position of company practice and finance 
both from the legal standpoint and trom the more important 
one, to most people, of the shareholders. Unfortunately, Mr, 
Samuel has no lack of material when he seeks examples 
from recent times of limited liability companies whose affairs 
have been conducted in a haphazard or even fraudulent 
fashion. But while the reader will concede in almost every 
instance that Mr. Samuel’s analysis of the defects of modern 
British company law is masterly, he will not always agree 
with the author's suggested remedies, which seem to involve 
too much Governmental interference. Mr. Samuel himself 
asks his readers’ indulgence for the intervention of oflicialdom 
in company affairs, but we doubt whether his request will 
everywhere meet with approval in view of what has come to 
light in other countries where the course of finance is made 
to run in semi-official circles. 


* * * * 


Mr. Samuel naturally examines closely the cause and 
effects of the recent Royal Mail case, and his suggestions for 
the clarification of ** group ” accounts will command universal 
approval. Mr. Samuel also quotes numerous examples from 
the disastrous flotations of the 1928 ‘** boom”? period, and his 
remarks on the responsibility of the various classes of pro- 
fessional men who are in one way or another connected with 
the prospectus statements give much food for thought. Mr. 
Samuel's book is. written in a thoroughly practical manner, 
and yet it contains sufficient detail to prove of interest to 
investor, accountant, banker and lawyer alike. But it 
should prove chiefly of use to the investor in giving him a 
timely warning of the practices which ‘ boom ”’ finance 
will produce at the expense of the speculator. No amount 
of remedial measures will prevent a fool and his money from 
being soon parted, and unless the investor takes the trouble 
to assure himself that his money is being placed in a sound 
concern—and Mr. Samuel shows how this assurance may be 
gained—a mild repetition of 1929 is bound to occur when 
market conditions are favourable to the easy raising of capital 
for industrial purposes. The Stock Exchange Committee 
has already done much to achieve the safety which is the 
aim and object of Mr. Samuel’s book. Only the due care of 
the investor can further curtail the activities of the un- 
scrupulous company financier. Mr. Samuel's book is pub- 
lished by Pitmans at 15s. 

* * * * 
NATIONAL FIXED INVESTMENT TRUST, Lrp. 

Midland Bank Executor and Trustee Co., announce that 
the third half-yearly income distribution upon National 
¥ixed Trust Certificates of Unit “ A” for the half-year ended 
October 31st, 1933, will be paid to registered Certificate Holders 


at the rate of 7.06d. net per sub-unit on the due date,’ 


November 15th, 1933. A: W. KR. 
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o——— : 
LONDON MARITIME INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, LTD. 


AMPLE CASH RESOURCES 
THE OUTLOOK FOR SHIPPING 


SIR VERNON THOMSON’S VIEWS 


tue thirty-sixth annual ordinary gencral meeting of London 
Maritime Investment Co., Ltd., was held on November 8th, at 
Winchester House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C., Sir F. Vernon 
thomson, K.B.E. (Chairman and Managing Director), presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. O. A. Hall) having read the notice convening 
the meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman said: Gentlemen, the directors’ report with state- 
ment of accounts for the year ending September 30th, 1933, having 
heen circulated to the stockholders some days ago, they will, I hope, 
ag usual, be taken as read, (Agreed.) 

The net profit for the year was £36,634. With the £6,000 brought 
forward thero was thus available £42,634. After payment of the 
dividend upon the £500,000 5 per cent. Cumulative Preference 
Stock, the directors recommend the payment of a dividend upon 
the £500,000 Ordinary Stock of 4 per cent. (less income tax) for the 
year, carrying forward the increased balance of £8,884. 

The company has no debts, debenture or otherwise, and has 
ample cash resources. The accounts show in the clearest possiblo 
form the position of the company, and, read in conjunction with 
the report, will, | imagine, be regarded as satisfactory. 

Tue INVESTMENTS. 

The investments are set out in categories in the balance sheet at 
orunder cost, A valuation of the investments as at September 30th, 
1933, in the aggregate shows a depreciation of about £18,000— 
that is, 14 per cent.—against the company’s reserve fund of £250,000, 
showing that the capital is intact with a considerable surplus. 

This company has always been largely interested in shipping, and 
such holdings in these times naturally show a heavy depreciation, 
but, as stockholders know, we have a very large holding, outside of 
shipping, in a most successful company. The appreciation on this 
big asset about balances the depreciation on the others. Many 
of our investments have in the circumstances of the time, as antict- 
pated last year, brought the company no revenue this year. As no 
British tramp shipping company is this year earning from its ships 
more than depreciation—if it is fortunate enough to be doing even 
that—our revenue from that source next year will be small, but, 
subject to this, if nothing untoward happens, the company’s revenue 
seems likely to be fairly well maintained. 

During the last four years the volume of the maritime trade of the 
world has declined continuously. Today 2,600,000 tons—zi.e., 
about 14 per cent.—of British merchant shipping are laid up. The 
cumulative effect of unremunerative freight markets during so pro- 
longed a trade depression, and the consequent depletion of reserves, 
makes the outlook for British tramp—or cargo—shippig as a whole 
today definitely disquieting. With this company’s interest in 
shipping it is only right to inform our stockholders of this. 


Two FavouraBite Factors, 


While this is unfortunately the position of tramp shipping today, 
there are, on the other hand, two factors operating which normally 
should ultimately help towards better times in that industry. 
Firstly, there being too many boats afloat for the existing restricted 
trade, one notes with interest the exceptionally large quantity of 
old and redundant tonnage sold to the ship-breakers during recent 
months. During the last fifteen months 2,900,000 tons have been 
sold for breaking up ; adding the 400,000 tons lost by casualty, the 
total reduction of world surplus tonnage was 3,300,000 tons, or, say, 
5 per cent. of the total tonnage. 

Secondly, there is no doubt that the internal trade of Britain is 
distinetly better than it was a year ago, and in these circumstances 
itseems reasonable to hope that this improvement will in due time 
extend to the overseas trade of Britain, upon which the livelihood 
of so many of our fellow subjects depends. The best tonic for 
shipping would be the removal of trade barriers and exchange 
restrictions, thus facilitating world trade. Unfortunately there 
seems no prospect of this. 

_df there are any questions, T shall be glad to answer them as far 
asIecan. I now beg to propose: ** That the report and accounts 
for the year ended September 30th, 1933, as submitted, be received 
and adopted, and that the dividends, as recommended therein, be 
declared and paid.” 

Mr. George M. Dodd seconded the resolution and, no questions 
being asked, it was carried unanimously. 

The retiring director, Sir F. Vernon Thomson, K.B.E., was re- 
elected and the auditors, Messrs. Fookes, Wyatt Williams and 
Hickman, were reappointed. 
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APHRODITE, the masterpiece of PIERRE LOUYS, 25s.; also by 
P. Louys, THE ADVENTURES OF KING PAUSOLE, 25s.: THE 
SONGS OF BILITIS (8 etchings by Bosschére), 25s.; CYPRIAN 
MASOUES, 25s.; THE TWILIGHT OF THE NYMPHS, 2ts. 














National Fixed Trust 
Certificates 


SECURITY OF 


CAPITAL WITH 


STABILITY OF INCOME 


The Security of Capital and Stability of 
Income provided by National Fixed Trust 


Certificates have 


created 


a continuous and 


increasing demand for the Certificates origin- 
ally introduced in June, 1932, representing 
a holding in the following twenty-seven first- 
class British Companies known as 


UNIT ‘A’ 


RANKS: 

Bank of England 

INSURANCE: 

Prudential Assurance Co., 
Ltd., 

ELECTRICITY: 

Yorkshire Electric Power Co. 
County of London Electric 
Supply Co., Ltd. 
North-Eastern Electric 

ply Co., Ltd. 
Scottish Power Co., Ltd. 
COAL, GAS: 
Imperial Continental Gas 
Association. 
Gas Light and Coke Company. 
Wm. Cory and Son, Ltd. 
Staveley Coal and Iron Co., 
atd, 


FOOD, CATERING, ETC.: 


Sup- 


OIL: 
Shell Transport and Trading 
Co., Ltd. 


London and Thames Hayen 
Oil Wharves, Ltd, 


STORES: 

John Barker and Co., Ltd. 

Marks and Spencer, Ltd. 

F. W. Woolworth and Co., 
Ltd. 

TOBACCO: 

Imperial Tobacco Co. (Great 
Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 


MISCELLANEOUS: 

Associated Portland Cement 
Manufacturers, Ltd. 

Reckitt and Sons, Ltd. 

Courtaulds, Ltd. 

London County Freehold and 
Leasehold Properties, Ltd. 








}. Lyons and Co., Ltd. 

nternational Tea Company’s 
Stores, Ltd. 

United Dairies, Ltd. 

Home and Colonial Stores, 
td, _td. 


Schweppes, Ltd. 

Wiggins Teape and Co. 
(1919), Ltd. 

Paper Manufacturers, 


In order to provide investors with an addi- 
tional choice of Securities, Certificates are now 
issued representing a holding in a_ further 
twenty first-class British Companies known as 


UNIT ‘B’ 

COMMODITIES: TRANSPORT AND COM- 
Manbré and Garton, Ltd. _ MUNICATION : 
Maypole Dairy Co., Ltd. Cables and Wireless, Ltd. 
Spillers, Ltd. Fairey Aviation Co., Ltd. 
Tate and Lyle, Ltd. Furness, Withy and Co., Ltd. 
Unilever, Lt i Great Western Railway Cs. 

, MISCELLANEOUS : 
OIL: - J. and P. Coats, Ltd. 
Burmah Oil Co., Ltd. Distillers Co., Ltd. 
Imperial Chemical Industries, 


Ad, 
London rick «Co. and 
Forders, Ltd. 
Michael Nairn and 
wich, Ltd. 
Radiation, Ltd. 
Watney, Combe, 
Co., Ltd. 


TOBACCO: 
Sritish - American 
Co., Ltd. 
MINING AND FINANCE: 
3urma Corporation, Ltd. 


Johannesburg _ Consolidated 
Investment Co., Ltd, 


Tobacco 


Green- 


Reid and 


Sums from approximately £25 upwards may 
be invested in either Unit, and a mixed invest- 
ment in both Unit ‘A’ and Unit ‘B’ 
secures an interest in forty-seven leading 
British Companies, with dividends payable 
quarterly on fixed dates. 


2 
l 


Holders: 
& TRUSTEE 


TRUSTEE for the Certificate 
MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR 
€O. LED. 


Full particulars of Unit “\’ and Unit ‘B’ can 

be obtained at any Branch of the MIDLAND 

BANK, any STOCKBROKER, or 
from the 


NATIONAL FIXED INVESTMENT TRUST LTD. 
125 Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


_ Telegrams: 
Natfit,- Picey, London 


from 


Telephone: 
Whitehall 4884 
































es 12 BUCKINGHAM PALACE ROAD 

















\oven 














Paid up Capital 


Reserve Fund £2.475,000 
Currency Reserve ... oe seb ee ‘ie «= =£2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter .... £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of eve 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Ban 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 








Deferred Assurances 


for Children 


with valuable options 








The SPECIAL SCHEME of this Institu- 
tion enables a parent or guardian to 
| secure an attractive provision for the future of a Child 
' at an annual cost very much lower than it would be if 

a proposal were delayed until the usual ages of assuring. 


i An Annual Premium of £10 secures for a child age | next 
| birthday an Assurance of £1,596, to come into force at age 21. 


Write for booklet entitled “ The Children,” 


| The Scottish Provident Institution 


London (City) Office . - - - 3 Lombard Street, E.C. 3 
HEAD OFFICE - - 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH 


| FUNDS EXCEED £23.000.000 























FOR WINTER EVENINGS 


eA PEAT FIREe 


iS INCOMPARABLE 


iT 1S THE FIRE OF ALL AGES: EMITTING ITS 

FRAGRANCE AND PRODUCING THAT CHEERFUL, 

HOMELY AND COSY ATMOSPHERE—UNLIKE THE 

HARSH WARMTH OBTAINED BY THE MODERN 

METHODS OF HOUSE WARMING—WHICH MEANS 
SO MUCH IN THE ENGLISH HOME, 





A necessity, not a luxury. Direct from 
Producers’ bogs. Prices in blocks :— 

£12.0.0 1,000 

£7.2.6 500 

£4.2.6 250 


Carriage paid to nearest goods station within 150 miles of 
works. Add 4/- per 1,000 blocks for 200-mile radius. 


REGULARLY USED IN THE 
OLD ENGLISH & COUNTRY HOMES 


Aliso Peat fcr all uses—-Stables, Cattle and Poultry Houses, 


Horticulture, Glasshouses, Gardens, and Lawn Oressings, 
etc., particulars on application. 


ECLIPSE PEAT COY., Ashcott, Som. 


ESTABLISHED 1869. 


£1. 0.0 
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SSS 
COMPANY MEETING - i 
RAPHAEL TUCK AND SONS, LTD. The Spectator” Crossword No, 59 
THE thirty-second annual general meeting of Raphael Tuck and p . ‘ By XANTHIPPE, Sh 
Sons, Ltd., was held on Nov. 2nd at Raphael House, London, E.C. Po wey * i ape — —*> the sender of the first correct solution of this ay = 
Mr. Gustave Tuck (chairman and managing director), in moving | Should be received not later than dot gu of pom te — 4 Crossword Puzzle,» “ lines | 
the adoption of the report and accounts, said that the times through | noon on Z'uesday. The name of the winner will be "published Th ator nes SPORE beer 4% 0 
which the business world was passing were beset with great diffi- =n : 
culties, from the repercussions of which very few had _ been 5) 3 4 5 6 7 
able to emerge unscathed. In spite of this, however, the company’s 8 9 110 
turnover in this country had shown a gratifying increase over ad 
last year, which again proved that the artistic productions issued 12 
by Raphael Tuck and Sons were appreciated and bought by increasing 
numbers of the great British public ; but this had been more than 2 
balanced by the uneasy conditions on the Continent, overseas, in ’ ‘gr 
the Dominions, and in America. nd ex 
Reviewing the various departments, the Chairman first referred (aloe Poli 
to Christmas and New Year cards, remarking that this branch pgecally 
had fully maintained its reputation for originality, beauty and me, get 
efficiency, and the department had made remarkable progress. 7 ARLE, 6 
The book department had been his own special care for many ae 
years. One of the great charms of life was to maintain the bridge er 
between the old and the young, and he thought that his work in EQUI 
the preparation of books had helped him greatly to accomplish this, — 
It was good to feel that Tuck's Postcards were still the recognised (0THING 
picture postcards and were to be found throughout the world. eo 
Mr. Desmond Tuck seconded the resolution, which was carried lant 
unanimously. ie ee 
pmion, St 
ihn, B. 1. 
. —— 
THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA —— 
(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) EADBRS 
Head_ Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 38 te me 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 2. avited to ua 
io ee ee des ae ee ion Street, 





ovaniaation. 









ACROSS 6. What can it hold? Nocity §™ gai 

1, Our Javan forbear (?) wants here, em 
sup back. 7. The painter's upside down, Invalid: OF 

ll. He might have won tho I fear. — 
Croix de Gare. 8. Mr. Parker. (9) Riddle me, Mat Harrow 

12, rev. Of golden land go seck 10. rev. 50-less is one Tempest Moderate fe 
the track, tossed. Wnt ag 

15. rev. But do not tempt the 13. Like Charles Two in a sense 9" = 
Fates too far. are we. _— 











16. At Chislehurst Napoleon 14. When George I'd count the Wi 
Three last well lost. ‘eee 
Sought it. (17) See 4 down 16, Stop in Boulogne. (18) A LBXAND 
for me. Span-i-ard A Disease 

19. Lord Haldane lacks 150. From the reversed com sere 

21. “ From genius” in Mikado poser's barred. sworn sustal 
** freed,’” * 20. Lord Dufferin, I beg to Be 

23. Kton’s founder-—of space be state, poe 
thrifty— Precedes a tar. (22) Queen ‘PPC 

24. rev. Little Antonio’s mixed Margaret. 
indeed. 26. Mr. Weller now cries, wait! 

25. In America you'll diskiver 28, Mixed Roman country now BP 
Round year of Grace a you get. k F 
Russian river. 30, As 34 across the same, \ vacancy 

27. rev. Pot-bottomforaMunich 32. Turn up Dominion, (33) Do pe = 
sheet. of old. Tediates 

29. Asailor starts a curious card. Now we have done our | 

31. rev. Italian heights are in- little game ; pees 
complete 36. You want tho last word Bi". 
Without a sailor, (34) KE. &'s down ? Behold! Winhledon, 
barred. SOLUTION TO —— 


35. Perfect. (37 rev.) Credulous 
now trace. 
38. This sed serio should preface. 


CROSSWORD NO, 58 


atidate sl 


DOWN 
1,2. The typist’s art ? It 
might be so. 





3. Add H or else turn back the Particular 
bed. ‘tained fr 

4. I wrote of 17 below. a 
5. Leg aid, Gilead, or gai led. rill 
*(Very like, but not quite.) yas 


¥ 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK iid cons 





The winner of Crossword No. 58 is H. O. Newmarch, 148 
Leigham Court Road, S.W. 16. 


a 











cnnncnnnepnnanseiaanl | NIV 
WESTMINSTER, Victoria, S.W. 1. Adm. : 2s. 5d.—10s. 64. 1D Tee 
Evenings, 8.30, ERNST HEIMRATH, Original Dance Compositions. WAY” w 


At 9, THE LADY FROM ALFAQUEQUE. GILLIAN SCAIFE. 
Mats. (Entire Prog.), Wed. & Sat. at 2.30. 

















WEEKLY EXTRACT FROM 


“A PRACTICAL INVESTMENT SYSTEM” 1 PROF 
3rd EDITION. ia the 

By W. J. CANTOPHER. Published by Strakers Ltd, | [Biij.5) 
Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. Price 5/3 post free. 1 p.m, 

“If this is so, and it is so, should it not be almost a matter MH PROP] 





of instinct for the investor so to dispose himself relatively to 
these disruptive forces as to prevent tnem doing him any harm, 
and by the system proposed so situate himself as to extract the 
maximum of benefit?” 


igtiah 1s 
ADMISS 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Twos 
lines 


shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 

Vouchers sent only to. advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 

19;-for 26 ; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 
0 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as 4 
Series discounts : 


24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 


‘o ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of cach week. 








——<—_ 
PERSONAL 





and other speeches for all oceasions 

i oye on and others. Fight years’ 

4 experience. Masonic, Rotary, Sports 
gece political, Staff, Chureh and other functions. 
ee written. Strictest confidence. ‘About 500 
’ ain MG: 1,000 words 218. Longer by arrange- 
+, To get pest results give fullest ——— Ww. 
va jéla Strand London, WC. 





Nothing so good, ¢vuaranteed 


— 

$1929 CIDER. 
Were ie apple juice.— Send Is. for sample 
jun @ QUICK, LTD., Exeter 





{0THING and BOOTS most urgently needed for 

(Women, Children, and particularly for men. Our 
x people in East London slums suffer greatly. Parcels, 
Meng nanie and address, gratefully acknowledged by 

be iv Percy INESON Superintendent, EAST END 

neon Stepney Central Hall, Commercial Road 

indon, B. 1 

SS 

FADBRS interested in international affairs and in 
the promotion of international friendship are 


gited to write to APA (All Peoples’ Association), 90 
june Street, London, W.C.1, for particulars of that 


eganiuition. 
I RBLATIVES. 








{valid or Aged Gentle people requiring permanent or 
porary nursing care are informed that there is a 
yt comfortable Nursing Home at Harrow-on-the-Hill 
yar Harrow School), Large garden. London 9}§ miles. 
Moderate fees, High medical and other re commenda- 
tow.—GROSVENOR House Nursina Home, 100 High 
iret. Harrow-on-the-H ill Tel. : Byron 2495, 





WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 





{BXANDRA HOSPITAL for Children with Hip 
A Disease. (Est. in Queen Sq., W.C.1, 1867). Offices 
(Southampton Row, W.C. 1, New Annual Subserip- 
ow & Donations urgently needed to make good heavy 
ges sustained of late years, STANLEY SMITH, Sex 











\PPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 
Li SCHOOL, WIMBLEDON, 


— COLLEGE 


{vacancy will occur in the Office of HEAD-MASTER 
ttheend of the Spring Term, 1934, and the Governor- 
“ dé the School are prepared to receive applications from 
wdidafes to fill the vaeancy. Under the statutes 
rh regulate the School, the Head-Master must he a 
radiate of some University within the United Kingdom 
further particulars and application forms may be 
tained from the SECRETARY, King’s College School 
Wimbledon, 8.W. 19, to whom the formal application- 
({ andidates, and their testimonials, should be sent 
wore December 9th, 1933. The testimonials of a 
aitidate should not exceed threé in number, 








| MARY'S SCHOOL, DUNCOMBE PARK. 
HELMSLEY, YORKS. 


The Chapter of the Woodard seviety (Northern 
lviion) invite applications for the post. of Head- 
Mitress of their Preparatory School for Girls. 

Particulars, with forms of application, may be 
‘tained from R. F. Pawsby, Solicitor, Barnsley. 
‘applications inust reach Mr. PAWSEY by Saturday, 
Nwember 25th. 





oe ED steward (Boys’ College and shipping 
Mu Service) seeks situation. Excellent references 
Na consider any offer._-Write Box A564. 


bee ed 


a 






aE 
~ 


SUNSHINE 
CHRISTMAS! 


ON THE WORLD’S MOST 
DELIGHTFUL CRUISING LINER 


ARANDORA 
STAR 


Specially selected Mtinerary for Warmth 
and Sunshine. Latest Improvements ensure 
utmost steadiness at Sea. 


DEC. 18 ror 19 DAYS 
ro ESTAFRICA, MOROCCO,TENERIFFE 
LAS PALMAS, MADEIRA AND LISBON 


INCLUSIVE FARE FROM 
32 GUINEAS 


For fui details Y ali-the-year Cruising Brochure apply: 


BLUE STAR LINE 


3 Lower Regent Street, London, $.W.1; 40 St. Mary Axe 
E.C.3 ; Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow 


Bradford, Paris and all Principal a 


CVS——349 

















ART EXHIBITIONS 





HE LONDON GROUP. 


31-t Exhibition. New Burlington Galleries, W. 1. 
Modern Painting and Sculpture. November 13th- 


December ist Daily, 10-5. Admission 1s, 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 











ae Three Lectures on ‘SCIENCE MUSEUMS 














THE HISTORY OF SCIENCE AND TECHNO- 
ny will be given by Col. SIR HENRY LYONS 
nie (iormerly Director of the Seience Museum), at 
NVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower Street, 

Ul) on TUESDAYS, NOVEMBER 14th, 2ist and 

it 5.30 p.m. At the First Lecture the Chair will 
De et by SIR JOSEPH E. PETAV K.B.E., 
ene B.S. (Dir ctor of the National Phy ical Labo- 
eety). Lantern illustrations. 





‘Course of Three Lectures on “* POPE ” wiil be given 
PROFESSOR CYRIL BRETT (Professor ot English 
ithe Univers ity of Wales, University College, Cardiff) 
BURSA COLLEGE, LONDON (Strand, W.C.2) on 
4H DAYS, og EMBER 16th, 23rd and 30th, at 
“y mM, At the First Lecture the Chair will be taken 
" ROPESSOR 4. W. REED, D.Lit. (Professor of 
(D Language and Literature in the University). 
ADMISSTON FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

Ss. J. WORSLEY, 


——_—_____ A 
- QCHOOLS FOR BONS AND GIRLS 
LECTURES ss rt TORS oe AED L EXAMS. 

Bete Pro=pectuses and reliable information forwarded free 

AIVERSITY OF LONDON. |of charge. ee 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, 





Academic Reyi-trar 


and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, | 
London, E.C. 4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053. { 








SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 








AMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR | 
( WOMEN (POST-GRADUATE). | 


| copy.—MISs ALLEN, 22 Drylands Ri., 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


ARROGATE COLLEGE, 





YORKSHIRE. 


Chairman :—The Rt. Hon. the Lory GisBporoves 
Public School for Girls Resident. 

Special Courses for elder girls (Art, Music, Domestic 
Secretarial, Foreign Languages), Pre paration for Univer 
sities, Entrance Scholarship, Exhibitions, &c. Heated 
Swimming Bath.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY 





AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHELL.—Publie School on 

individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields, 

park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. Girls are 

prepared for usual examinations and for the University 

entrance, or may specialize in Languages, Art, Music 
Domestic Science. Fees, £120-£180 p.a. 





JOLAM HALI DARLINGTON 
Boarding-school for Girls (5-18), recognized by Board 
of Education. Excellent playing-fields. Preparation 
for Cambridge School Certificate and Higher Examina- 
tions. Special courses in Art, Musie, Domestic and 
Secretarial. Fees £35 per term. 





U K E N s Ww oO oO D 
HATFIELD, HERTFORDSHIRE. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS WITH SEPARATE 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
Chairman: Sir JOSIAH STAMP, G.B.E., D.Se., F.B.A 
Delightfully situated. 420 acres. Fully equipped 
School Buildings. Separate Sanatorium. Swimming 
Bath. Gymnasium. School Chapel. Preparation for all 
Public minations. Entrance and Leaving Secholar- 
ships. Easy access London. 
Prospectus on application to the HEAD MISTRESS 








1T. DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVON 
S SCHOOL for GIRLS (5-18) (English Church) 
recognized by Board of Education; warm climate ; sea 
bathing; good food; gymnasium, tennis courts. Boarders 
£75; Day Scholars, £10.—Apply SISTER SUPERIOR. 


YT. BRANDON’S, BRISTOL. 
s (CLERGY DAUGHTERS’ SCHOOT 
Founded 1831 





| Hon Secretary: The Rev. C. Ss. L. ALFORD, M 
Cantab 


Head-Mistress; Miss E. M. ALMOND, M.A. Ox: 


FEES : 

Non-Foundationers (Daughters of Clergy or Laity), 
£120 per annum. Foundationers (Daughters of Clergy 
only), £70 to £73 per annum. 

ONE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of £35 pec 
annum, open to Daughters of Clergy only (March) 


ONE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of £60 per 
annum, open to Daughters of Laymen (Mareh, 1934, 
only) 


ONE ANNUAL * GAMBLE UNIVERSITY 
SCHOLARSHIP "£50 per annum for three year 

A few BURSARIES may be given to Candidates fo 
Scholarship or Entrance in need of financial assistance. 

Apply HEAbD-MIstTRESS for full particulars. 





“%T. HELEN’S Recognized Boarding School for Girls 
S Cockermouth. Entrance scholarships available. 





HE LAURELS, Rugby.— Boarding School for Girls 

recognized by the Board of Edueation. Highly 

qualified statf. Excellent health and games record, 
Individual care. Scholarships available. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


OXFORD 





AGDALEN COLLEGE, 


There are Vacancies for CHORISTERS. Education 
in College School. Competition, Friday, Dee. lst. For 
particulars write Rev. DEAN OF DIVINITY. 


a 





YT. EDWARD'S SCHOOL. A Scholarship Examina- 
b tion will be held on June 5th, 6th and 7th, 1934. 
Scholarships are two each of £100, £70, £50, and several 
Exhibitions of £30. The Major Scholarships of £100 may 
not be awarded if candidates do not show sufficient merit 
Candidates must be under 14 on May Ist. There are also 
Bursaries of £30 for sons of Clergy and Close Exhibitions 
of £25 for sons of Officers of the Royal Navy and Royal 
Marines, active and retired.—-Further information ob- 
tained from the Bursar, St. Edward's School, Oxford. 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


UTHORS’ MSS. carefully and jromptly typed by 
exp’d literary typist. 1s, per 1,000 words, incl. carl on 
Crouch End, N. &. 








NILEEN O'SHAUGHNESSY, B.A. (Oxon), 49 
‘4 Victoria Street, London, 38.W. 1.—Literary and 


| academic typewritiag transeriptions from obseure or 


RECOGNIZED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


Principal—Miss H. Dent, M.A. 

A residential college providing a year’s professional | 
training in preparation for the Cambridge University | 
Certificate in Education. Students are eligible for | 
grants. issio in “y anil ry y and September. For | 

, . P 


partienfar 





PAI 


| imperfect manuscripts. Victoria 5132. 





YRICS set to music. Composers’ MSS. revised. 
:, Advice free.—CARRINGTON, Briggs, Leven, Yorks 





TRITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second imeome ia 
\ spare time. Send for free booklet.—REGENT 


' INSTITUTE (Dept. 85b), Palace Gate, W. %. 


—— 
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FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


NHOICE INDIAN and CEYLON BLEND “ XLNT,” 

» Is. 8d. per Ib., 61b. post paid 10s, Every leaf 
guaranteed Empire. Purchase money returned in full if 
satisfaction is not given.—STEPHEN CARWARDINE & Co., 
Tea Blenders, 4-5 Victoria House, Southampton Row, 
London, W.C. 1." Established 1777. 








NGLISH Ribs Beef 104., Chilled 9d., Scotch Mutton, 
' Neck and Shoulder, oad. Neck New Zealand 
Lamb 64d. Boiling Fowls 10d., Casserole 9d., English 
Chickens 1s. 3d. Perfectly cooked York Hams Qs. Pickled 
Silverside 74d. Midget Stiltons, 4-5 Ib., 2s. Ib. Country 
carriage extra—ROBERTS, 7, 8 and 9 Hosier Lane, 
Sheftield. ‘Phone: Central 7821. 





ACKIE’S EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD 
is the perfect gift for friends at home or abroad 
in tins, 2s, 4d., 4s. 4d., 6s. 6d., 8s. 6d., 103. 6d. 
By inland post, 2s, 10d., 5s. 1d., 7s. 3d., 9s. 3d., 11s. 6d 
Complete price list on request. 
J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD., 
108 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 





HETLAND LAMB.—The greatest table delicacy. In 
, quarters at 1s. per lb. for hindquarters, 10d. per Ib 
for ,orequarters, sides and whole carcases at 10d. per Ib. 
All carr. pd. per par. post. Despatched on Wed. and 
Mon.—T. M. ADIE & SONS Voe . Shetland 








MISCELLANEOUS 





ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, Handknit Stockings, 
&ec., always in stock, Tweed patterns free on 
request.—MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 





AVE you anything to sell ?- Readers having anything 

to sell, or professional services to offer, are invited 

to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of Zhe Spectator. Prepaid Classified 
Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion, 
and should reach 7 he Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C. 1, with remittance by Tuesday of each 
week. Discounts :—24°, for 6 insertions, for 13, 


710 


74% for 26 and 10% for 52 


50 
ovo 





FURS & FUR COATS 
OF QUALITY, ALSO COATS & GOWNS 


Pay by small amounts that will pass unnoticed in your 





monthly expenditure. Write for Catalogue to 
Dept. WEY. 
SMARTWEAR LTD., 
263-271 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1, 
OTTERY—HANDPAI NTED.—Delightful decora- 
tion. Coloured illustrated catalogue free. — 








WINTER TOURS 
SOUTH AFRICA 


65 DAYS FOR 80 GNS, 


FIRST-CLASS. 
SAILINGS FROM LONDON 
s.s. CITY OF LONDON -_ - DEC. 16 
s.s. CITY OF CANTERBURY DEC. 30 
s.s. CITY OF NAGPUR- - JAN. 13 


Steamers designed, » Ae and 
compres for tropical conditions. 
All outside cabins and perfect service 


NO HOTEL EXPENSES. 


Fare includes residence on board at all ports. 
ae shore excursions at moderate cost. 


For illustrated Brochure, etc., apply 


ELLERMAN & BUCKNALL S.S. €0., LTB., 


104-6 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 
Tel.: Ave, 9340; or usual Travel Agents. 

















Katnpow PotTTery (Dept. ‘'8,”), Lindfield, Sussex. 

















ULLOVERS,. CARDIGANS, DIRECT from the 
Shetlands. All kinds of Woollies hand-knitted for 
you by expert native knitters, from lovely real Shetland 
wool. Nothing else so soft, so light, so comfortable. 
The newest, most fashionable styles, plain, or in famous 
“ Fair Isle’ patterns. At Shetland prices, far less than 
shop prices.—Write for Free an Booklet and 
Wool Colour Card.— = M. D. JOHNSON, 8.357 Mid-Yell, 
Shetlands. 





EK AL cay and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat. 
free, James St. Tweed Depot ,246 Stornoway ,Scotland. 





TINTER UNDERWEAR FOR THRIFTY BUYERS. 
—Far below any shop prices, because supplied 
— by-post from Makers.—Send. post card for Tilus. 
Catalogue and FREE PATTERNS of lovely ‘ B-P” 
Underwear, Britain’s finest value, Prices lowest-ever in 
spite of se snsational rise in wool. Any style, any size; 
for Women, Children, Men. Out-sizes a speciality. 
-ure Wool or Mixtures. Beautifully soft, silky, warm, 
long-lasting. GUARANTEED against shrink: age, Com- 
plete satisfaction or money back.—Write to BinkETT & 
PHILLIPS, Lrp, (Dept. 8.), Union Road, Nottingham. 








FOR SALE 





ER PIANOS. — Second-hand Instrument, 

re-conditioned as new, may be purchased for cash 
or by small monthly pay ments. TEN YEARS 
GUARANTEE given.—Apply to BLUTHNER & Co., LtD., 
17/21 Wigmore Street, W. 1. ’Phone: Langham 1423, 


LUTHN 





WANTED TO PU RCHASE 











BNORMALLY HIGH PRICES 

SILVER. Banknotes per re ron ‘th S01. 
need of Old English Silver, Modern Plat 
Diamonds, Antiques and Dental Plates ot. 
Large or small quantities. Goods returned it 
Pg ga a5. Nev oe y our odd bits, &e., to IC! 

‘0., ew Bon tre 

London, W. 1 et (iacing Brook Stren OF 


. x 











BOARD RESIDENCE 


ISS SPIVEY, Alveston Cottage, 
Stratford-on-Avon ("Phone 493), cangton Roai, 





manent boarder at moderate charges, '§ ke a per: 
to diet, regimen, &c. Garage and Decial attentioy 


all modern COnVenIenCHs 











HOLIDAY RESORTS A 


PLACE in the Sun is assured if yo 
A holiday or recuperate, at Ventnor, ide of Wa 
which had 844 hours’ sunshine in three months this iat 
more than any other place in England, Write fn 
particulars to TowN CLERK, Town Hall, wm 











ee 
HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE 

4 BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with h, & oo 
Suites, 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A. Rac 
Illd. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 








tininlande 
ASTBOURNE. — ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL, 
“4 Facing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens, 125 bedrooms, 


English chef. Winter terms from 2} gns.  ’Phone 8IL. 





ee) 
DINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melvily 
Crescent. Tgms: ‘*Melcrest,’’ Edinburgh. Tel, 207 501, 





N ATLOCK.—-SMEDLEY’S—€t. 
i Hydro. For health, comfort, 
bedrooms, grounds 10 acres. 
per day. Illus, Prospectus free. 


sritain’s Greatest 
and pleasure, 979 
Inclusive terms from 13s 

Two Resident Physicians 





EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country, 


Ask for Descriptive List (3d. pos* free) of 180 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
LTD. 
P. B. HH. A., ST. GEORGE'S Hot SE, 
STREET, W. 1 


LtD., 193 REGENT 





Sv RREY. TRUST INNS tor excellent country 
b quarters, —— in the loveliest parts of Surrey — 





Apply for List * .,” stating requirements, to “ Surrey 
Trust,” 53 High “Street Guildford, E ngland, 
ORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. Ag 


ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hote 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For Illustrated Tarif 
apply RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. ‘Telephone 2655. 





THERE to Stay 

St. George’s Square, 8.W. 1. 

5s. 6d. day, or 30s. weekly. 
2 guineas weekly. 


in London.—THE LODGE, 1 
Room and Breakfast, 
With dinner 6s. 6d. or 











RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 





THE TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send 

to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or 
private hotels—in any part of Great Britain and Ireland 
from THE SPECTATOR’S Recommended List. In order to 
give wider publicity to their establishments, the following 
have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this 
feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize 
them. Personal recommendation of hotels is always 
welcomed by the Travel Manager, 


AMBLESIDE (Rydal).—CLEN ROTHAY. 
BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 

—PULTENEY. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL, 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOGNOR REGIS.—ROYAL NORFOLK, 
BOURNEMOUTH.—BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER and SPA. 
BRIGHTON.—BLENHEIM. 

—HOLLYWOOD, 

—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean)—TUDOR CLOSE, 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS HOTEL, 
BUNDORAN (Co. Donegal) —GREAT NORTHERN 
BUTTERMERE (Lakcland).—VICTORTIA. 
CAMBRIDGE.—BLUE BOAR, 

—BULL. 

—GARDEN HOUSE. 

—UNIVERSITY ARMs. 
CANTERBURY.--COUNTY, 
CAPEL CURIG (N.:Wales).—BRYN-TY RCH, 
CASTLEROCK (Co. Londonderry ).—GOLF. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 





COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCROCHAN, 


lon: Printed by W. Spr: 


l.on 


MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY'S. 
98 and 99 Fetter Lane, E.C. 4, and published by T 
Street, London, W.C. 1 rid ay, November 10, 1933. 






MIGHT AND Sons, Ltp., 


CONISTON LAKE.—WATERHEAD. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths).—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
DROITWICH SPA. — THE WORCESTERSHIRE 

BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 

—PARK GATEs. 

EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FELIXSTOWE.—ORWELL, 
GOODWICK (Pem.).—FISHGUARD BAY. 


GRAYSHOTT (Hants.).—FOX & PELICAN. 
GULLANE.—MARINE, 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN. 

HASTINGS.—QU EEN’s. 
HINDHEAD.—MOORLAND'S, 


HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
LINKS. 

KENMORE (Perths.).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 

LAKE VYRNWY = (Montgomeryshire). LAKE 
VYRNWY. 

LANARK.—CLYDESDALE HOTEL. 


LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE, 
—REGENT. 

LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—ROYAL VICTORIA. 

LLANDUDNO.— IMPERIAL HOTEL. 

LOCH AWE (Argyllshire) —LOCH AWE 

LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—IVANHOE, Bloomsbury St., W.C.1. 

KENILWORTH, Gt. Russell St., W.C.1. 

—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C.1. 
—WAVERLEY, Southampton Row, W.C.1. 

LYME REGIS.—THE BAY. 

MALVERN.—FOLEY ARMS. 


MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 














MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE, 
MULLION.—MULLION COVE HOTEL. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire)—ROYAL MARINE. 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 
PAR (Cornwall).—ST. AUSTELL BAY. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
PORT ST. MARY (I.0.M.).—PERWICK BAY, 
REDHILL AND REIGATE.—FONTHILL. 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 
ROSTREVOR (Co. Down).—GT. NORTHERN: 
ROWARDENNAN (Loch Lomond). 
ROWARDENNAN., 
ANNES-ON-SEA.-—GRAND. 
IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE, 
—CHY-AN-ALBANY. 
LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI. 
MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SELBY (Yorks).—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS, 
SEVENOAKS.—ROYAL CROWN. 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAWKSTONE PK. , Weston 
SIDMOUTH.— BELMONT. : 
—EAGLEHURST. 
SOUTHAMPTON.—HAMTUN HOUSE. 
SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES. 
SOUTHWOLD (Suffolk).—GRAND. 
TAMWORTH (Staffs.).—CASTLE. q 
TEIGNMOUTH (nr.).—HUNTLY, Bis HOPSTEIGNIO! 
TEWKESBURY.—ROYAL HOP POLE. 
TORQUAY.—LINKS. 
—PALACE, 
—ROSETOR, 
—ROSLIN HALL. 
—LORD LEYCESTER. 
eS 
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From The Medici Society 





NERS es i] 


British Painting Painters of England 


5) by C. H. Cotiins Baker, with a chayter on by S. C. Karnes Smita, F.S.A. A _ brief bu 
z Karly Primitives by Dr. Monracur James. historical survey written in a popular and 
= The most thoroughly exhaustive and compre- easy style. With 12 plates in colourand many 

‘ hensive book on the subject. With 12 illus- in black and white. 74 by 54. Ready in Mar 

; trations in colour and 200 in black and December. 7s. 6d. net. to F 

3 white. 9} by 63. 356 pp. December. 30s. net. . 5 js 0 

M The Wil fan B We'll all go a-hunting today ! a 

c ues O tne Ox GitBert Honipay’s Sketch Book. With figs 

by LionEL Epwarps. Six illustrations in 12 full-page drawings and numerous small = 

colour and 40 in black and white. 10s. 6d. net. sketches. 3s. 6d. net. ” 


Beautiful Editions Illustrated by W. Russell Flint, R.A. 
The Heroes by CHaRLeEs KINGSLEY. Tales from Chaucer 





Nine plates in colour. (3rd Impression.) Retold by ELEANOUR FarJrEoNn. ‘Twelve 

7s. 6d. nel. colour plates. (2nd Impression.) 7s. 6d. net. 

,) 

The Canterbury Tales Le Morte D’Arthur 
by Grorrrey CHaucer. Twenty-four colour Twenty-four colour plates. (2nd Impression.) 
plates. (2nd Impression.) 25s. net. 15s. net. 
The Story of the Garden The Scented Garden 
By ELranour Sinccarrk Ronpe. Five plates in by Kireanour Sincutain Ronpe. — (3rd 
ewlour, 32 monochrome illustrations. 16s, nel. Impression.) 10s. 6d. net. 


* Books all Garden Lovers should have in their Libraries.’ —BysTANDER. 


> Medici 
/ Cards and 
Calendars 


have a distinction of their own. With their carefully-chosen pictures and designs, and 
their gay colours, they always please wherever they go. The varied choice provides for the 
most diflicult need, and among the variety of good Series there are Garden Scenes, Hunting 
and Sporting Cards, Old Masters, Impressionists, Modern Water Colours, Animal Studies, 
Special Series for Children, Religious Cards—to name but a few. They may be seen 
at all good dealers or at the Medici Galleries. Write for illustrated list, post free. 


At The Medici Gallery 


You will find a host of good things from which to choose your Christmas Gifts. 
There are Pictures after Old) Masters and Modern Painters, both expensive and 
inexpensive, all ready in appropriate frames from 3s. 6d. upwards : an extensive display 
of Glass and Pottery, at once useful and decorative, in the newest colours and modern 
designs ;_ in the Stationery Department, there are leather notec-cases and writing sets. 
waste paper tubs, bridge sets, playing cards, fountain pens, etc., ete. For children there 
are all kinds of delightful tovs and Jigsaw Puzzles---these for grown-ups. too. 

You will enjoy a visit to our Galleries. but if you cannot come. Please write 
for our ™* Christmas Cargoes”~ —an_ illustrated list) full) of helpful sueeestions. 


The Medici Society Ltd. 


7 Grafton Street, Albemarle Street, W.1 
63 Bold Street, Liverpool 
26 Alfred Place, S. Kensington 
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A trip beyond your world, 
but well within your means 


Many people have thrilled at the thought of a trip 
to Egypt, yet seem unaware that this wonderful land 
is only a few days’ journey away .. . that costs of 
atour have now been reduced to the lowest possible 
figures, bringing a holiday in the Valley of the Nile 
within the means of thousands to whom it has been 
no more than a dream. 


No other place in the world offers such a wealth 
of historical associations—of awe-inspiring views— 
of health-giving winter sunshine. ... Why not come 
to Egypt this winter and immerse your very being in 
the glamour of its sun-drenched days ? 





Special reduce d Specimen 27 Alternative tours 
rate inclusive days’ return are available with 
etl. fies tsae trem = ‘Siete et Coe 
availa 4 > q ‘2 ¥ ed 
November to Feb- MARSEILLES suit Steamship 
ruary, to CAIRO, (17 days in Companies. or 
LUXOR AS- Egypt.) £64 Princ‘pal Tourist 
SOUAN and return, Agencies, 


Write for “‘ ECYPT AND THE SUDAN,” a beautifully illustrated 
and fascinating book, full of interesting information. Sent 
gratis and post free on application to Tourist Development 
Association of Egypt (T DC), 60 Regent Street, London, W. 1, 

















Giving Jo 


at Christmas } 


ITH or without a red coat and whiskers 

you may be helping to keep alive the tradi- 
tion of Sarsa Claus. It-would be a sadder world 
without him. Will you be a party to another good 
work which aims at giving /asting happiness 


to ILL-TREATED LITTLE CHILDREN? 


Into the lives of unhappy little ones the 
N.S.P.C.C. comes with gifts of happiness and a 
fair chance in life. Its defence of young victims 
of brutality, ignorance and neglect has earned 
nation-wide esteem. 

On an average FOUR little children are 

helped every FIVE minutes of every 

working day. 
Till you kindly extend your Christmas Goodwill beyond 
your own circle by sending a donation to-day to the 
/1on. Treasurer, Sir G. Wyatt Truscoit, or Director, 
William J. Elliott, National Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children, Victory House, Leicester Square, 
London, IV’.C. 2. 


Jhe N.S.P.C.C 


(Chairman: The Viscownt Ullswater, G.C.B.) 














GLAD CHRISTMAS TIDINGS 
FOR THE WORLD'S DEAF! 


A Great Discovery by the World’s Greatest 





Hearing Service brings YOU the GIFT of 





HEARING from 


Now Onwards! 





XMAS—the season of fes- 
tivity, laughter, music and a 
hundred other sounds—brings 
home to you the “ isolation ” 
of your distressing disability. 


Your deaf ears never place 
you more at a disadvantage 
than when others are happy 
and you must sit out and 
** look on ’’—a life apart, cut 
off from nearest and dearest— 
you see them smile and wonder 
why, you see them speak and 
wonder what they say, you see 
them play and wish you could 
join in and so shorten time, 
which hangs so dully upon you. 


Children’s Games, Grown-up’s 
Conversation, Dancing, 
Bridge, Wireless, Sports, 
Music, Church Service and 
those whispered asides. All 
these CAN be yours again 
when the new scientific method 
enables you again to HEAR. 


THE NEW TONE-SENSE 
RENEWING M&THOD 
is everything to you—it means 
participation instead of isola- 
tion. You will greet this new 
super sound tone-sense renew- 
ing method as the find of 

your life and its joy. 


NEW 1934 (Advance) 
* ARDENTE ” 
Originated by the world’s 
greatest hearing service, it has 
proved successful where all 


>r—COME IN AND ASK TO HEAR—— 
FREE TEST, CONSULTATION AND 


If unable to call, write or phone 
for details and ‘* Medical Reports.” 


HOME TESTS ARRANGED 


ADVICE. 


FREE 





else has failed—because it is 
the only individual method. 
This means that your particu- 
lar case is suited according 
to the form and degree of 
your deafness—and you hear 
naturally, true-to-tone. With 
the strain removed the hearing 
is improved, no matter whether 
it is just “ hard of hearing ”’ 
or so-called **stone-deafness”” 
and head noises. 


YOU CAN HEAR 

if your deafness is due to 
Middle Ear (catarrh), Nerves 
(head noises), otoscleresis, 
“tlu, fever (quinine), measles, 
shock, heredity. Senile, per- 
torated or tabby drums and 
deainess in children specially 
hited, 


“Ardente”’ can justly claim 
to be the world’s greai-st 
hearing service, since it covers 
the whole world of sound. 
his method has been com- 
mended by every important 
British Medical Jcurnal and 
* J ruth” —by leading Aurists 
and Doctors. ** Ardente” was 
chosen for the W orld Economic 
Conference, for Bow Street 
Court, for Old Bailey, for 
the leading theatres and cine- 
mas, for churches, conferences, 
etc. Therefore, to consult 
*““Ardente”’ on your hearing 
problem is to have the best 
the world offers. 








(Suite 76) 


309 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1 


(Opp. D. & H. EVANS). 





BIRMINGHAM. 
BRISTOL. 
CARDIFF. 
EXETER. 
EDINBURGH. 
GLASGOW. 





H.OENTS 
eS 








*"Phone: Mayfair 1380/1718. 


HULL. 
LIVERPOOL. 
LEICESTER. 
LEEDS. 
MANCHESTER. 
NEWCASTLE. 
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DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 





8,507 
Children being supported. 


Please be Santa Claus to a Destitute Little One | 





this Christmas. 
10/- 


will feed one 
child for a fortnight. 


* Dr. Barnardo's Homes Food 





Cheques and Orders, payable 
Fund" 


22 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, E.1. 











1 


and crossed, should be addressed to Dr. Barnardo's Homes, | 





_ 9 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 

















STEADILY 
GROWING 


in favour since 1793, 
ROWLANDS MACASSAR 
Oll is the ideal Hair 
Tonic and Dressing. 
A little used each day 
will maintain your hair 


in perfect condition 
and keep it 


STEADILY 


OF ALL CHEMISTS & STORES 


7- 106 





i anagem Oil 
A. ROWLAND € SONS, LTD. 


22 LAYSTALL ST.. ROSEBERY AVE., E.C. |. 





THE EMPIRE 
CHRIST 


Our People Overseas must be 
kept or won. if God’s purposes 
for the world. are to be fulfilled. 


Widespread material distress, par- 
‘ticularly in Western Canada,- js 
crippling the work of the Church. 
any large missions can be main- 
tained: only with outside help. 


“The Empire for Christ” is the 
. ideal and aim of 


THE 


COLONIAL & CONTINENTAL 
CHURCH SOCIETY 


which appeals for funds to assist these 
needy areas. 


FOR| 




















JOURNALISTIC INSTRUCTION 


An interesting announcement by the London 
School of Journalism appears on 


Page 715. 

















MOSCOW 
WINTER SEASON HAS STARTED 


THEATRES - OPERAS 
BALLETS - ART GALLERIES 


Moscow is 613 hours from London 
Moscow is 60 ee 4 wars 
Moscow is 40 » Berlin 


SEE MOSCOW DURING YOUR 
NEXT CONTINENTAL TRIP: 
CHEAP INCLUSIVE TRIPS FROM 
meee: from £20. 


‘Throu gh Moscow to the FAR EAST. 
via TRANS-SIBERIAN, 
QUICKEST - CHEAPEST 
REDUCED FARES IMPROVED SERVICE 


Write for Free Literature to:— 


INTOURIST LTD. 


(Official Agents of the State Travel Bureau of U.S.S.Rd 
BUSH HOUSE, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C. 2, 


or leading Travel Agencies. 
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No. 3 of the many 
ways of holding a pei. 


B. J. holds his pen almost perpendicularly, 
close down to the nib. Consequenily he 
presses very heavily on the point. The nib 
that suits him best is Waterman’s 
“MANIFOLD,” a heavy-weight with a 
rounded point. Though extra hard, it still 
has the smooth action which is characteristic 
of all Waterman’s Pens. This nib is 
especially suitable fer duplication work. 


There is a Waterman’s smooth-running nib 
to suit every style of writing. Do not be 
satisfied with any nib other than the one 
which suits you. The nib is exchanged until 
you are entirely suited. 


e 8 
~thahs the pont | 
10/6 and upwards. Empire Made. 
Of Stationers, Jewellers and Stores. 


L. G. SLOAN LTD., The Pen 





Corner, Kingsway, London LETYOUR 

STATIONER 
This Christmas HELP YOU 
Sesecneneanen -«Waterman’s Lio aielehy- 















peacefully 
all through the night 


at 
bedtime. 


by taking a 
cup of 





The warm, easily digestible beverage attracts blood to the 
digestive organs, relieves the brain and soothes the nerves. 
It also gives comfort to the stomach by neutralising acidity. 
It tins at 2/1, 4/- and 7/6, of all chemists. 
Send 3d. in stamps for a } lb. trial sample to 


ALLEN & HANBURYS LTD., 37 Lombard Street, LONDON, E.C.3 


a 






The best Razor 
in the World 











hen! you need this new 
~ patented holder 


— at your Razor Holder when next 
you fit a blade and notice the “play” 
between the holes in the blade and the 
razor fitting. This tolerance, however small, 
allows the edges of the blade to project 
unevenly and makes all the difference 
between a good shave and a poor one. 


With the “Eclipse”’ Razor this fault is impossible; 
the patented cone fittings correct the ‘ play,” 
centre the blade accurately — to a hair’s breadth 
—and ensure both edges shaving alike. 


This and other exclusive features, 
which‘ 


adjustment and the ingenious mag- 


include the micrometer 
netic pick-up, place the “Eclipse’’ 


Razor ahead of all others, 








RAZOR 


MODEL BB. Prices MODEL W. 
In Moulded C: for U.K. In Leather Wallet } 
with 5 blades ra 7/6 only with one blade - 5 ° 


Takes any type double edge 
wafer blade, but is speci- 
ally designed for perfection 
in shaving with the— 





' 


Obtainab'e from usua’ suppliers 
Sole Manufacturers 


JAMES. NEILL & CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD., 
COMPOSITE STEEL “WORKS, SHEFFIELD, 11 « 
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Help Those Who Help Others 


CERF 


Readers of “The Spectator” have built up a fine tradition in the past for their generous. support of our voluntary hospitals 


Pia which appear in this number for your earnest consideration. 


E and charitable institutions. 





“ 


NCEFIC 





CEB DEPT FDS 





“GIVE HIM 


A CHANCE” 


READERS ARE EARNESTLY ASKED TO 
SUPPORT THE 


LONDON POLICE 
COURT MISSION 


It provides 69 Missionaries in the 
London Courts. The aim is to effect 
the reform of wrong-doers by means 
of personal assistance and advice. 
All the Missionaries are appointed 
Probation Officers. 

The Mission gives a fair chance to 
all—the down and out, the first 
offender, the, old criminal, men and 
women, boys and girls. 

26,600 persons were “handed over” 
to the Missionaries last year at the 
magistrates’ request. 

Additional funds are urgently 
needed to meet the cost of extended 
work. 


THIS YEAR’S EXPENSES :— 


£30,000 


ALL CONTRIBUTIONS THANK- 
FULLY ACCEPTED. 
Address: 


The Rev. HARRY PEARSON, 0.B.E., M.A. 
(Secretary), 27 Gordon Square, W.C.1. 











WILL YOU 
LEND US A HAND? 
MISS WESTON’S 


Royal Sailors’ Rests 
PORTSMOUTH and DEVONPORT 


Co-Founders: 
The eee ee Agnes E. Weston, G.B.E., 


The late Dame Sophia G. Wintz, D.B.E. 


HE Trustees earnestly appeal 

to all lovers of the Sea and 
Ships to assist them in carrying on 
the Spiritual and Temperance Work 
for the welfare and well-being of our 
Sailors all over the World. 153,418 
sleepers accommodated last year. 
Attendances—Concerts, &c., 34,408; 
Meetings, 100,236; Visits made by 
our Workers to Ships, Hospitals and 
Sick Bays, 5,281. 
Contributions, which will be gratefully 
acknowledged, should be sent to the Hon, 
Treasurer (S.), Royal Sailors’ Rest, 

Portsmouth, 

Cheques, ctc., should be crossed National 
Provincial Bank, Ltd., Portsmouth, 
Royal Naval Needlework Guild parcels to 
the Lady Superintendent. 











The Deaf 


and Dumb 
and the 


Deafened 


@ The National Institute for the 
Deaf is the only organisation 
engaged in promoting the 
complete welfare of the 
40,000 deaf and dumb and 
the vast numbers of those 
who have been deafened by 
disease or accident. 


@ Funds are urgently required 
for its general work for the 
prevention and alleviation of 
deafness, the educational and 
industrial advancement and 
the social elevation of the 
deaf and dumb and the 
deafened. 


@ Funds are also needed for its 


Homes for Deaf and Dumb 
Women 


Kostel for Working Deaf Youths 
Lip-reading Centre 


and to establish a Secondary 
School for the Deaf. 


LEGACIES help to make the 
work permanent. Subscriptions 
and donations are specially 
invited and should be sent to 
the Secretary, 


A. J. STORY, 
2 Bloomsbury St., London, W.C. 1. 


Even greater help is needed in these difficult times, and we recommend all those charitable 
Donations, however small, will be welcomed. 








their stockings? 


Busy little fingers are counting the 


days to C hristmas. Crippled little 
feet are ambling past the “ turkey 
shops.’’ Thousands of over-darned 
stockings will still be empty on 
Christmas morning—unless we all 
do something to help! Won’t you 
be Santa Claus to ‘‘ one of these 
little ones? ’’? Can’t you send 
something Christmassy— and-good- 
to-eat, or a toy, a game, a pair of 
boots, or a woolly muffler to the 


SHAFTESBURY 
SOCIETY 


AND RAGGED SCHOOL UNION (1844) 

Patrons: The " Majestics the King & Queen. 

T Sir Chas. Sanders, K.B.E. 
reasurcers { W alter Scoles, Esq. 


8,200 Cripples registered and assisted, 
177 Associated Missions in poorest 
London. 


Anything you send will be gratefully 
acknowledged by the General Secretary: 


Mr. Arthur Black, John Kirk House, 
32 John Street, London, W.C.1. 














Help CRIPPLES 


to help themselves 
by subscribing to the 


AFTER CARE 
ASSOCIATION 


PHYSICALLY DEFECTIVE 
CHILDREN. 


Training fees, fares to work when appren- 
ticed, dinner when lacking food, occupa- 
tional handicrafts when depressed—-all 
cost money. 

Please send to:— 


Secretary, 2 Old Queen Street, S.W.1. 














OUR DUMB 
FRIENDS’ LEAGUE 


The Society which does PRAC- 
TICAL WORK for ANIMALS. 


Maintains : — 
AN ANIMALS’ HOSPITAL for free treat- 


ment of animals of the poor. 


MOTOR HORSE AMBULANCES on tk: 
most up-to-date lines for street accidents 
and sick horses. 


COLLECTING VANS for stray and un- 


wanted dogs and cats. 
HOME FOR STRAY DOGS in Willesden. 
ELEVEN ANIMALS’ SHELTERS for the 


painless destruction of unwanted and diseased 
animals, 


TRACE HORSES on steep inclines. 
OATMEAL AND WATER drinks during 
the hot weather. 
A CHILDREN’S BRANCH to educate the 
young in kindness to animals. 
Secretary: ARTHUR GOODIFF, 
72 Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 











Give generously this Christmas 
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SELECTED 
XMAS BOOKS 










I LOOK BACK 


Memories of Fifty Years 
By ARTHUR COMPTON-RICKETT, LL.D., M.A. 


Hon. J. Ramsay 


by the - Right 
Illustrated. 15/- net 


With .a. Foreword 
MacDonaLp, M.P. 


Spectator: “Crowded with vivacious glimpses of famous 
personalities. ; 
Sunday Times: “Covers an extraordinarily wide range 
of subjects.” 


I KNOW A GARDEN 
By MARION CRAN Illustrated. 10/6 net 


Observer: “ A pleasant and delightful book that will rank 
as one of the author’s best.” 


Saturday Review: “ Mrs. Cran’s book is simply delightful.” 


THOMAS HARDY, O.M. 


The Man, His Work, ard the Land of Wessex 
By CLIVE HOLLAND, M.B.E. Illustrated. 12/6 net 


This is a book that presents a faithful picture of Hardy, 
the works that made him famous, and that cxquisite, 
unspoiled country-side that he loved so well. 


By WILLIAM TEELING Tilustrated. 
Morning. Post:. “His comments have_a_ special interest 
at the present time . . . he has succeeded in digging well 
below the surface ... an intelligent and sympathetic book.” 


10/6 net 


AN ENGLISHMAN AMONG 
GANGSTERS 
By L. W. HOLMES Illustrated. 


This is a book on Amcrican gangsters and the methods of 
the police to cope with them. .The author has had first- 
hand experience of these affairs and has compiled a volume 
in which every chapter teems with dramatic incident. 


10/6 net 


THE CULBERTSON PLASTIC BRIDGE 
DIARY 


Compiled by F. Von KUSSEROW 


This is a diary that will commend itself on sight to all 
bridge players. It is well illustrated and has an intro- 
duction by Ely Culbertson. 


3/6 net 


THE NEAR-BY THING 

By WILLIAM TEELING Illustrated. 3/6 net 
Times Lit. Supp.: “Very interesting and very enterprising.’ 
Daily Express: “A vivid account.” 

Daily Telegraph: “This vivid book.” 











HERBERT JENKINS, LTD. 
3 York Street, St. James’s, S.W.1 

















NEW BOOKS FOR 


Christmas 


Mr. Guedalla 


completes his 
brilliant study 








THE QUEEN 
AND Mr. GLADSTONE 


BY 
PHILIP GUEDALLA 


VOL. 1—1845-1879 Two Vois. 








VOL. 11!—1880-1898 25/- net each Hés 


Lady Airlie’s 
new book 








WITH THE GUARDS 
WE SHALL GO 


MABELL, 
COUNTESS OF AIRLIE 








For every 
Christian home 








Pa 


AN OUTLINE 
OF RELIGION 
CHILDREN 


E. R. APPLETON 


FOR 


300 Drawings 
788 Pages 








a 


The second 
O. Henry Omnibus 








MORE O. HENRY 


100 MORE STORIES 
INTRODUCED BY _ 1128 Pages 








JAMES HILTON — Hes 
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Chambers’ s New Books 


THE LAND OF LORNE AND THE ISLES OF | 


REST. 
By T. RATCLIFFE BARNETT, Author of “The 
-Road. to-Rannoch.”. ~ —. i oe 5s.. net 
Richard King in the Tatler writes :—‘ This lonely, but oh so 
. lovely. part‘of Scotland is never lonely for Mr. Ratcliffe Barnett. 

. That you have never been to Scotland matters little in 
your enjoyment of this book. .. . To read the chapter, ‘* Ay 
Highland Day; From Dawn to Dusk,’? is to live:over again in 
imagination most of the perfect moments you have renee 
experienced’ when you have been alone with Nature. ‘ 
cidentally, the photographic illustrations are so lovely that ren 
are almost worth the full price asked.’ 


BARBARIAN. A Tale of the Roman Wall. 
By JOHN BARTROPP. 7s. 6d. net 


A vivid historical romance of Hadrian’s Wall in the reign of 
the Emperor Commodus. ‘ Brunnen, the Barbarian, a sturdy 
Helvetian, while serving in the Roman Army of Occupation, 
falls in love with a British maid, and, though true to his salt, 
loses all sympathy with Imperial Rome. 


MISS HAWKINS: THE OCEAN BOARDER. 
By ELLEN BURGESS. 7s. 6d. net 
Demure yet dauntless, poor but generous-hearted, middle-aged 
but incurably romantic, Miss Hawkins fulfils her ambition to 
see the wide world by installing herself as an uninvited passenger 
on the tramp steamer Saucy Louise. 

‘Our authoress has evolved a highly entert aining yarn, simple 
in its theme. but glorious in her pee pe of it. 4 ? 
Edinburgh Evening News. 


THE CALIPH’S EMERALD. 
By WALLACE CARR. 3s. 6d. net 


A stirring and diverting tale of Arabian guile in the vivid 
setting of the East, where thief gleefully outwits thief and 
bravery and knavery go hand-in-hand. 


BLACKCOCK’S FEATHER. 
By MAURICE WALSH. 3s. 6d. net 


. the most elorious reading that man could desire.” 
Saturday Review. 








FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. Each 3/6 nei. 


THREE DASHING SUBALTERNS. 
By ESCOTT LYNN. 
A thrilling tale of war and intrigue. 
MAROONED ON MYSTERY ISLE. 
By DAVID KER. 
A story of strange adventures on an unknown is 
THE REFORMATION OF JINTY:. 
By ELSIE J. OXENHAM. 


A School Guide story, Jinty, reformec d or unreformed, wi ih n 
a strong appeal to Miss Oxenham’s readers. 


THE EXPLOITS OF THE CHALET GIRLS. 
By ELINOR M. BRENT-DYER. 
Another lively tale cf the Chalet Girls at work an 
MR. eee 
By A. TURNBULL. Foreword by DR. J. C. SMITH. 
A story for children between the ages of eight and eighty. 
Mr. Never Lost pr vided me with a merry evening. .’. . It is 


ears since I] read a book that gave me so much genuine delight.’ 
} Crare, in Yorkshire Weekly Post. 





BOOKS FOR LOVERS OF NATURE, 


BRITAIN’S BIRDS AND THEIR NESTS. 
By A. LANDSBOROUGH THOMSON. With Intro- 
duction by Professor J. ARTHUR THOMSON, and 
132 Drawings in Colour by GEORGE RANKIN. 
Cloth, £1 5s. net 
Glasyow Herald says: ‘‘ Naturalists should see. to,it. that by some 
means or other they come into possession of this splendid 


volume.” 


BRITISH BIRDS AND THEIR EGGS. With a 
Simple Method of Identification. 
By J. MACLAIR BORASTON. 


Contains 91 Coloured Plates, representing 139 Miisdee 


THE CHILDREN’S BOOK OF WILD FLOWERS 
and the Story of their Names. 
sy GARETH H. BROWNING. 
First and Second Series. Each 10s. 6d. net 
Each containing 50 beautiful page Illustrations in Colour. 
In these two volumes, in. addition to describing the flowers and 


where they are to be found, the author tells picturesquely the 
stories of how their names originated. 


HABITS AND CHARACTERS OF BRITISH 
WILD ANIMALS. 
3y H. MORTIMER BATTEN. 7s. 6d. net 
With 16 page Illustrations by Warwick Reynolds. ; 
** Few books on the animals of our country contain more genuine 


— ledge of their habits or are more likely to inspire a kindred 
nthusiasm she Times. 


. 6d. net 


W. & R. ‘CHAMBERS LTD., LONDON & EDINBURGH. 








From MOWBRAYS'’ List 


JUST PUBLISHED 


PRIESTHOOD AND PRAYER. 
By the Rev. BEDE FROST, O.S.B., author o 
Mental Prayer,” etc. Cloth, 7s. ta "Bott 
The purpose of this book is to insist on the true nature of Christiay, 
priesthood as essentially one with the Priesthood of Ou pian 
shows the meaning of'that Priesthood as exercised by gy i 
have, been’ called to continue it on earth, and emphasizes thei 3 
portance of constant and progressive prayer in the priestly ie 
‘Undoubtedly this is a book of outstanding quality ue. 


—C hurch Times, 
THIS OUR SACRIFICE: 

“a ‘ngage na and Historical Study of the Eucharistig 

y the Kev 1VOR JALLAND, M.A. = t-in- 

Luke’s, Swindon. Cloth, “6s. 9 (Bares ct 
A nails exposition of the Eucharistic doctrine for the general 
reader by an author thoroughly, acquainted with the latest works 
both English and Continental,-on this important subject, . 


BISHOP BURY, LATE BISHOP OF 


NORTH AND CENTRAL EUROPE 
J 

A MEMOIR. 

By SOPHIE McDOUGALL HINE. ae a Foreword by the 

BisHor oF LONDON. Cloth, 2s. Gd. (Post 3d:) 
Dr. Bury’s tenure of the position of Bishop of Northern and 
Central Europe covered the period of war and eight years after it; 
and the book contains vivid accounts, often in his own words, of 
some extremely interesting episodes during the period, 


THE PARISH PRIEST IN HIS PARISH, 
By the Right Rev. L. PRESTON, M.A., Bishop of Woolwich, 
With a Preface by ike Bishop of Winchester. 2s. 6d, (Post 3d.) 

“The Bishop of Woolwich has rendered his fellow-cler: gy an incal- 

culable service by handing on his experience as a parish priest ty 

others through this altogether admirable book—siniple and practi: 
cal, and based entirely upon personal experience. 
Church of England Newspaper, 


THURSDAY EVENING TALKS. 


Broadcast Addresses by the Rev. W. H. ELL 1OTT, M.A., Vicar 
of St. Michael’s, Chester Square, Author of * The Sunny Side 
of Life,” etc. 2s. (Post 2id.) 


THE BRITISH ISRAEL THEORY. 
By the Rev. H. L. GOUDGE, D.D., Regius Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Oxford. 2s. (Post 23d.) 
‘Professor’ Goudge pricks the bubble of delusion with raillery, 
good humour, and sound argument.’’—Church Union Gazette. 


A. R. MOWBRAY & CO., LTD., 
28 MARGARET STREET, 
Oxford Circus, London, W.1; and 9 High Street, Oxford. 
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CAN WE LIMIT 
WAR? 


HOFFMAN NICKERSON 8s. 6d. net 


CAPT. B. H. LIDDELL HAR’ writes :— 
‘* Called forth my lively admiration 
as a really worthwhile book... it is 
historically far more profound and 
psychologically more penetrating than 
all but a very few of the treatises that 
have been written on war.’’ 
MAJ.-GEN. FULLER, in the Sunday 
Times, says:— 
‘* One of the most profound analyses 
of war which has appeared in recent 
years,’’ 


MODERN 
STATES SERIES 


Edited by R. B. MOWAT 
No. 1. JAPAN No. 2. RUSSIA 
F. C. Jones P..H. Box 

3s. 6d. net each, 
The new series designed to give short 
and readable accounts of the histories 
and present positions of the States 
of the modern world, 
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May we Suggest )>—— 


45 Gift-Books of permanent value @ 
—<—————— 











NET 


7/6 





indian Scene: Collected Short 
Stories of Flora Annie Steel. 
640 pages. 37 stories. 


Collected Ghost Stories of 
| Dr.M. R. James. 650 pp. 31 stories. 


More Ruthless Rhymes, By 
Harry Graham. 52 Drawings 
by Ridgewell. 


| Week End Yachting. By Francis 
| °B, Cooke. Illustrated. 


isle, Ben & Loch, By Lt.-Col. 
§. Heckstall Smith. Illustrated. 


Aspects of the Novel. 
By E. M. Forster. 






8/6 






3/6 






12/6 
10/6 
7/6 
6]- 
15/- 







The Englishman, 
By W. MacNeil Dixon. 


A Manual of Beekeeping. 
By E. B. Wedmore. 400 pp. 








j 
| 
| 
| 


























EDWARD ARNOLD & CO. 
41 & 43 MADDOX STREET, W. 1 














[THE FENLAND PRESS 
CHRISTMAS GIFT-BOOKS 


MEDIEVAL 2 dni": 
Cr. 8vo. Cloth 6/- net. 
WRAY HUNT, B.A. Oxon. 
ll Class Hons. School of Modern 
History. 
“A sound compendium of history in the widest sense, and the very easiest 
of reading.” —Observer. 












In the new FEN series. Paper 2/- ; Cloth 3/-. 
LYTTON STRACHEY: An Essay 


CLIFFORD BOWER-SHORE. Introduction by R. L. Mégroz 
“ Intelligent and informative.” —Everyman. 


CONQUEST of NERVES FIFTH 
WILFRID NORTHFIELD. IMPRESSION ! 


“A best seller everyone should study.”—Sunday Express. 


HYPNOTISM EXPLAINED SECOND 
IMPRESSION 


ALAN MACEY, Introduction by Hildred Carlill, M.A., M.D. 


VIEWS AND VAGARIES New Essays 


PHILEMON. Author of “ Edward Carpenter,” etc. 
By the author of tte famous broadcast telks. 


YOUR HIDDEN POWERS 


ALAN MACEY. A vital book for all who seek to develop fully their latent 


faculties of mind and body. 
THE GARDEN the SEASONS 
Illustrated. 


J. W. MORTON, F.R.H.S. 












through 











FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
FOR HEREWARD ~”s: 


5/- net. 


Mlustrated. AN D FREEDOM 


& EDWARDS CHAPMAN. 






“A capital new adventure story.” 
C. of E. Newspaper. 














SEND tOR OUR AUTUMN LIST 
OF NEW NOVELS 


12 HENRIETTA ST., W.C.2_) 








BLACKIE’S 
GIFT BOOKS 


ee | 
een 





| B 
| ADVENTURE ABOVE THE CLOUDS, 


SIX CENTURIES OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
1370-1920 
Selected Passages from the whole field of English Literature 
with Biographies of the Great Writers. General itor, 
Ricuarp Ferrer Paterson, M.A. (Cantab.), D.Litt. 
(Glasgow). Six Volumes. 


Editor: DAVIDE C. MINTER 


MODERN NEEDLECRAFT 
This book deals with every branch of needlecraft in a highly 
practical way—demonstrating by -picture, diagram and text 
those methods pzoved best by the experienced worker. The 
writers of the various sections are the foremost exponents of 
needlecraft in Great Britain. Each one is a specialist in her 
own work. 16s. net 


By CICELY M. BARKER 
THE BOOK OF THE FLOWER FAIRIES 
Poems and Pictures by Cicety M. Barker. With 


charming illustrations of Flowers and their particular Fairies 
in colour. With delightful coloured wrapper. 5s. net 


| RHYMES NEW AND OLD 


With 12 beautiful coloured pictures by Cicety M. Barker. 

5s. net 
This is an unusual collection of poems, some old and rare 
and some of the present day, chosen by Miss Barker for 
special qualities which appeal to children and have an 
enduring charm for all. 


THE CHILDREN’S BCOK OF HYMNS 


Richly 


5s. net 


A choice collection of favourite hymns with music. 
illustrated in colour by Cicery M. Barxker. 


By JANET HEPWORTH 


LEGENDS OF THE FLOWERS 


With numerous woodcut illustrations by W. R. H. Jounson. 


3s. Gd. net | 


In special superior art binding (blue and gilt) in box. 5s. net 


| THE LARGE TYPE CONCISE 
' ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


A reset and amplified edition of THe Concise Dictionary, 


beautifully printed and beautifully clear. With many useful | 


addenda. 908 three-column pages. Foolscap 4to, cloth 


boards, 7s. 6d. net; Roxburghe, 12s. 6d. net; half-morocco, | 


16s. net. x 


Per Volume 12s. 6d. net | 


72 | 





STORY BOOKS for BOYS AND GIRLS | 


By PERCY F. WESTERMAN 
THE WHITE ARAB. Illustrated by Henry CoLtier. 
ROCKS AHEAD. Illustrated by D. L. Mays. 


6s. net 
Ss. net 


KING FOR A MONTH. Illustrated by ComerFrorp Watson, 3s. 6d. net 
| THE DISAPPEARING DHOW. 


Illustrated by D. L. Mays. 


2s. 6d. net 
By B. WEBSTER SMITH. 

PIONEERS OF MOUNTAINEERING. Iilustrated. Cloth boards, 
with pictorial wrapper. 3s. 6d. net 
By BESSIE MARCHANT. 

DEBORAH’S FIND. Illustrated by Henry CoLier. 5s. ‘net 


By FELICITY KEITH. 
THE OAKHILL GUIDE COMPANY. Illustrated by 
Brock. 3s 


y_F. V. MONK and H. T. 


x 2 
. 6d. net 
WINTER, M.R.Ae.S. 
Illustraicd. Cloth boards, 


with pic orral wrapper. 


3s. Gd. net | 





THE FOUR BEST ANNUALS 


EVERYTHING NEW 


! BLACKIE’S CHiLDREN’S ANNUAL 


Lavishly illustrated. 5s. net | 
BLACKIE’S BOY’S ANNUAL: School—Sport— | 
| Adventure—Hobbies 
Liberally illustrated in colour and black-and-white. 5s. net 


| BLACKIE’S GIRL’S ANNUAL: School—Games 


—Adventure—Handicraft 


Copiously illustrated. 5s. net 
| BLACKIE’S LITTLE ONE’S ANNUAL 
Fully illustrated. 3s. 6d. net 





Illustrated List of Books suitable for presentation free on 
application. 


BLACKIE & SON, LTD. 


| 50 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 4. 
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The Next Decade 


ARTICLES 


In Aviation (The Master of 
Sempill) . . ° . 


In Biology (Professor J. B. S: 
Haldane) . ‘ . 


In Medicine and Surgery (Pro- 
fessor W. Langdon-Brown) . 


In Town and Country Planning 
(Prof. Patrick Abercrombie). 


In Warfare (Capt. Liddell 
Hart) ° P - 


In Exploration (Lord Conway 
of Allington) ° 


In Journalism (St. John Ervine) 


Mus In Urbe (E. M. Forster) 
On Taking Sides (Rose Macaulay) 


CHD? 


CONTENTS 


‘T33 


736 


738 


742 


744 


746 


748 


ory 





BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Harris of Morocco (Richard 
Hughes) . . ot aoe 
The Use of Poetry (Edwin Muir) 


. King Charles (James Laver) 


French Tour (Edmund Blunden) . 


' Everybody's Lamb (Hugh 


Walpole) 


Blessington Circus (V. S. 
Pritchett) 


Jules Romains (Herbert Read) . 


Gerard Maalcy Hopkins (William 
Plomer) : ‘ , 


The Great Geraldine (Aastia 
Clarke) . ami ete 


A Philosopher's Dream (Sean 


O’F aolain) 

Ten Prime Ministers (Hamish 
Miles) ° ° ° 
Unfinished Odyssey (Evelyn 
Underhill) Pe e 


Fiction (Graham Greene) . 


701 
703 
703 
704 


718 


720 
728 


YO» 

















Just installed —the. Bath 
Thermal Vapour Treatment 
for gout, rheumatic diseases, 
skin disorders. Obtainable 


only at Bath, 


Now is the Bath Season— 
Music, the Pump Room 
Orchestra and leading soli- 
kts of the day; the varied 
interests, your friends and 
iways—the beauty of Bath. 


TRAVEL BY RAIL.—Penny-a-mile tickets by any 
trin,any day, available for return any day within 
talendar month. Enquire at Railway Stations 
o Agencies for details of train services, cheap 





facilities, etc. from all parts. 





Write to The Enquiry Dept., The Pump Room, Bath—ask also for “ CHRISTMAS AT BATH,” a programme of joyous var.ety. 
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THE FOREST CRUISE 


1,000 MILES UP THE 


MIGHTY AMAZON 


Via OPORTO, LISBON and MADEIRA. 


By the new Booth 


Liner ‘* HILARY”? 


from Liverpool, December 7th, 1933, and 
February 6th and April 7th, 1934, and 


each alternate month. 


7 WEEKS - - - 


£75 TO £100 


The fare covers the cost of the organised excursions at 


OPORTO; LISBON, including CINTRA 
and the ESTORILS; MADEIRA, PARA, 
including CHAPEO VIRADO; and 
MANAOS, including RIVER TRIPS on 
the RIO NEGRO and RIO SOLIMOES. 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE-BEDDED CABINS. 
NO INSIDE ROOMS. 


For full particulars and illustrated booklet 
apply to Dept. No. 4: 


THE BOOTH LINE 


CUNARD: BUILDING, LIVERPOOL, 3 





11 ADELPHI TERRACE, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 
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CCOKS AND MONEY ARE SCARCE 


BUT ALMOST 


a SS , 





THE AGA 


( Bed. Trade Mark) 


COOKER 


COSTS LESS THAN 
£1 PER QUARTER 








The Aga Cooker is British made and can 
be installed on Hire Purchase System for 
an initial payment of £5 : 10 : 0, followed 
by 36 monthly payments of £2: 1:4, 


Please write for the Aga Booklet to 
BELL'S HEAT APPLIANCES LTD. 
174 AGABELL WORKS, SLOUGH, 

BUCKS. (Tel.: Slough 1112) 


or call at our London Offices and 
Showrooms: 157, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C.4 (Tel.: Central 6281). 
















AN Aga is tantamount to a 
servant—but a servant who, 
instead of costing you £100 a 
year in wages and keep, will 
actually save you a great deal of 
money. For the Aga, burning 
day and night and always ready 
for use, cannot consume more 
than £4’s worth of coke or 
anthracite in a year. Yet the 
Aga is a full-sized cooking range, 
capable of cooking for as many 
as 16 people. Besides, the Aga 
is uncommonly efficient at pro- 
ducing beautifully cooked meals 
and is cool to work at, child’s 
play to keep clean. You really 
should find out how the Aga 
could make the hours in your 
kitchen much more pleasant. 


THE ONLY COOKING STOVE IN THE WORLD 


WITH A GUARANTEED FUEL CONSUMPTION 














Musings of a Mineral Water. 
Manufacturer. 





No. 221. 
WHERE ANGELS FEAR TO TREAD 


Still getting in other people’s way, and profferin 
unasked-for advice, we rush to the rescue of th 
Church of England. That the Church is in such : 
deplorable way as some make out we doubt 
empty pews were preached to forty years ago. Wa 
used to sit under a very dear old gentleman who 
knowing the Bible and Book of Common Prayer 
off by heart, conducted the service for the most 
part with his eyes closed; but when at evening 
prayer he came on the lines, “‘ When two or three 
are gathered together,” he would look up to see jf 
we had a quorum. Arms for the young, councils 
for the middle-aged, prayers for the old. In spite 
of the Oxford Union resolution our young men will 
come forward if their country needs them, but let 
us hope that even “open diplomacy ” will not 
make it necessary for this generation to prove a 
courage we know is there, and that fair arms 
rather than lethal will amuse them, and hockey 
sticks and cricket bats work off their superfluous 
energy. By councils we do not-mean that business 
men should spend their time at conferences, business 
lunches, get-together-clubs ; with business men, as 
with saints, for two or three to gather together is 
enough; or, better still, a committee of one to 
take counsel with oneself. Prayer, we suppose, is 
taking counsel with oneself, seeking one’s soul and 
communing with it when found. Knowingly or 
unknowingly, we believe, the psycho-analysts are 
trying to teach us how to pray. Prayer is the 
finding and realising of one’s soul, and many 
middle-aged men like ourselves no doult find it 
hard to pray with either the spirit or tle under- 
standing, leave alone both together. There is 
something there that we want and cannot get. We 
are like a scrum half hovering round a pack that 
won't let out the ball. There is a source of energy 
we cannot tap. Prayers for the old. We feel a 
young priest is an anomaly and an absurdity. A 
divinity school and twenty years of parochial work 
is not the best training for a real shepherd who, 
while not of this world, must be in this world and 
know this world if he is going to guide the worldling. 
The Greeks’ saying: ‘“ First gain a competence, 
then practise virtue,” has this much truth in it, 
that one must have before one can give; and 
why-should men of experience not “ go in” for the 
Church as they go in for politics when they have 
worked sufficiently long in factory or counting-house 
to have proved themselves—to themselves ? Even 
if they should be short of Greek, and unable to read 
the Gospels in the original, is it necessary for each 
to do all over again what the scholars have already 
done? We men of fifty are apt to put on mental 
fat just at the time when Socrates said we should 
be leading dedicated lives. ‘Dean Inge says the 
Churches would be emptier still if the Gospel were 
preached in them. We think they might gain many 
that they at present lose, even if they lose a few 
that they at present have. Man must have a 
religion—he cannot go about swept and garnished. 
What is Socialism but a religion, but with all respect 
to many sincere Socialists as a religion we do not 
believe it is, in advertising language, “just as 
good ” as Christianity. 


W. A. ROSS & SONS, LIMITED, 
Belfast, Ireland. 


Makers of Ginger Ale, Tonic Water, Lemonade, Ginger 
Beer, Soda Water, Lemon Squash, and Lime Juice 
Cordial, for more than half a century. 
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